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*,* The following Biographical Sketch is wholly original, and is prepared, by 
the assistance of the connexions of the late Dr. Erskine, exclusively for the 


Congregational Magazine. 
Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of John Erskine, D.D. of Car- 
nock, late one of the Ministers 
of Edinburgh. 
Tue situation of a minister of a 
ish, in a church established by 
iy and endowed by the state, 
and that of a pastor in a voluntary 
christian society, are in many re- 
ts dissimilar. The former is 
but seldom the effect of choice, 
either of the minister or the 
ple; the latter always is so. 
The appointment of a patron who 
rarely thinks of any thing but of 
serving a friend, and the affec- 
tionate election of a church of 
Christ, are widely different, and 
must be generally productive of, 
very different results. The inti- 
mate and endearing connexion 
subsisting between a man of God, 
and the flock of Christ committed 
to his charge, and the vague, se- 
cular, and often constrained re- 
lation between a clergyman, and 
the mass of a parish population, 
must give rise to feelings and 
duties, to trials and enjoyments 
of a very opposite nature. In cer- 
taincircumstances, however,there 
is a degree of approximation. In 
a large town the people often 
have it in their power to choose, 
even within the pale of the esta- 
blishment, under whose ministry 
they shall sit; the congregation 
is not limited to the inhabitants 
of the parish, but consists of vo- 
luntary attendants from man 
parishes ; and the minister, thoug 
at first appointed by a patron, 
becomes eventually the man of 
the : people’s choice, In such a 
situation, when the work of the 
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ministry is performed with wis- 
dom and fidelity, a8 far as circum- 
stances allow, a resemblance 
takes place to that which we 
believe properly to be the ap- 
pointment of Christ. Our read- 
ers are requested to keep these 
things in remembrance, in peru- 
sing the following memoir of one 
of the most eminent persons that 
ever occupied a place in an 
established church. 

The grandfather of Dr. Erskine 
was Lieut. Colonel John Erskine, 
of Carnock, son of Henry, second 
Lord Cardross, who suffered se- 
verely during the tyrannical reign 
of Charlesthe Second, on account 
of his attachment to presbyterian 
principles. Colonel Erskine, who 
escaped to Holland under cir- 
cumstances of jeopardy durin, 
the reign of James the Secend, 
was one of the most zealous 
supporters of the revolution in 
1688, a warm friend of the Hano- 
ver succession, and a determined 
and conscientious adherent to the 
church of Scotland. Many anec- 
dotes are still told of this respeo- 
table gentleman, illustrative of 
his peculiarities as a man, his 
unbending politics as a whig, and 
his conduct as a christian. 

His father was the eldest son of 
the Colonel, and was bred to the 
profession of the law. He was for 
many years professor of Scots law 
in the University of Edinburgh, 
and while in this office published 
‘* Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land,” which continues to this 
day the standard book ofreference 
in the courts of that country. 

_ Mr. _— his eldest son, 
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was born on the 2d of June, 1721. 
His mother was the daughter of the 
Hon. James Melville, of Balgar- 
vie, in the county of Fife. He re- 
ceived the radiments of his clas- 
sical education, assisted by a pri- 
vate tutor, at the school of Cupar, 
in Fife, where his grandmother 
lived ; and at the high school of 
Edinburgh, and entered the uni- 
versity there some time between 
1733 and 1737. At that period 
several of the chairs were occu- 
pied by men of considerable emi- 
nence. Sir John Pringle, who 
was afterwards president of the 
Royal Society of London, was 
professor of moral philosophy; 
and of his lectures in this impor- 
tant department, Dr. Erskine 
speaks with high approbation, in 
the appendix to his sermon on 
thedeathof Dr. Robertson. ‘‘ His 
lectures,” says he, ‘* were calcu- 
lated for doing good, not for a 
display of his talents, or for gain- 
ing applause. They led his hear- 
ers to acquaintance with the world, 
and to the knowledge of their own 


"hearts. They taught what dis- 


positions and conduct were good 
and just, wise and honourable, so 
far as reason gave light; they de- 
lineated the paths by which in- 
dividuals and families might pro- 
bably reach safe and innocent 
enjoyments, and states acquire 
and preserve prosperity; warned 
against the dangers to which 
human virtue and happiness are 
exposed, and recommended va- 
rious means for repelling them.” 
At what precise period of his 
life, the por of Dr. Erskine first 
became the subject of religious 
impressions, or what were the 
means of producing them, it is 
now impossible to ascertain. It 
is, however, certain that it was 
early. His natural reserve pre- 


vented him, at least in the latter 


art of his life, from s ing on 
this subject, and Sith on heey 
thing relating to himself; and 
the companions of his early years, 


with whom he was probably more 
communicative, have long 
since passed this earthly bourn. 
Early religious education was 
then more generally attended te 
among all ranks in Scotland, 
than, we lament to state, it has 
been for many years. As the 
family of Dr. Erskine had long 
maintained a highly respectable 
religious character, there is every 
reason to believe, that his per- 
sonal improvement would not be 
neglected. If ever he wrote any 
thing relating to the subject him- 
self, it is probably locked up in 
the mass of his short-hand papers, 
and is, therefore, as useless, as 
if it had been altogether lost. It 
is impossible not to regret, that 
we are unable to trace the rise 
and progress of those sentiments 
and feelings, which formed in 
early life‘the character of this 
eminent man, and which con- 
tinued during a long and active 
career to distinguish him from the 
great body of his cotemporaries. 
It appears that he was a member 
of a prayer-meeting for several 
years of his youth, to which 
various individuals, who after- 
wards became pious ministers of 
the church of Scotland, and 
some also considerable in civil 
life, belonged. Though we are 
not authorized to say, that in this 
religious association, he received 
his first taste for spiritual things, 
there can be little doubt, that in - 
it, his conviction, illumination, 
and comfort, were all promoted. 
That he was the subject of very 
powerful convictions, which often 
and long disturbed his mind, ap- 


ro from the following — 
etter, which was written as early as 
the period when he was under trial 
for license before the presbytery of 
Dunblane. It is addressed to 
Mr. John Bonar,* student of di- 





* Mr. Bonar was author of “ Obser- 
vations on the Character and Conduct 
of Judas Iscariot, 1761;” and of “ Ana- 
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vinity, who afterwards became 
one of the ministers of Perth, a 
man of excellent abilities, and 
t respectability, father of the 
Mr. Bonar of Cramond, and 
of several sons who have attained 
t eminence in society. 
** Carnock, June 11, 1743. 
“ I got your’s of the 30th of May, 
m my return from Dunblane, 
and was sorry I had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing you when so near 
me. Your complaints are, I do 
not say of a tolerable, but I may 
say, of a very ordinary nature. 
Every saint, while sojourning in 
the valley of tears, will find 
more or less occasion for them. 
It is only in the higher house, 
that the people of God are to see 
his face continually. But alas ! 
I have complaints of a mure dis- 
mal nature, and am even ready 
to apprehend an eternal separa- 
tion from that God whose favour 
is better than life. If there is any 
thing agreeable in my present si- 
tuation, itis this, that I feel strong 
desires after a state of perfect 
holiness, and uninterrupted com- 
munion with God. But when I 
consider the little effect these de- 
sires have, when temptations of 
various kinds come in my way, 
what can I conclude? He that 
hath a right hope of the enjoy- 
ment of Christ hereafter, puri- 
fieth himself as he is pure. But 
for me, I fear I may say, my 
heart is a cage of every unclean 
bird, nay, even. an habitation of 
devils; I am led captive by Satan 
at his will. I have no strength 
toresist. Allis out of order. I 
believe it is a dangerous assertion, 
that desires of grace are grace, 
for though in some sense it may 
be trae, yet the deceits of the 
heart are so many, that I am 
afraid it leads many to build on 
desires of a wrong stamp. What 
can one judge of a dead, idle faith, 


Tyses of the Moral and Religious Senti- 
stat of Lard Kamer and David Hume, 
755,’ 
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that produces no effects, but, that 
the person who has no better, is 
himself dead. I intreat your 
prayers, that God would bestow 
upon me a spirit of discernment, 
and lead me to the new and living 
way of his own appointment. 
Having to writeJ.H.(JamesHall,) 
who is the only person save your- 
self that knows all this, and it 
being late, I must break off. The 
presbytery of Dunblane approved 
of what was delivered, and ap- 
pointed me an exercise and addi- 
tion (sermon in addition ) on Rom. 
viii. 3., and a chronological dis- 
course on the first century, against 
June 12. I have not as yet been 
able to form any tolerable seheme 
as to either; but indeed, I have 
something of infinitely higher im- 
portance to think on. [ am, your 
sincerefriend,&c. J. ERSKINE.” 

No one who knew Dr. Erskine 
will consider the expressions of 
this letter, the exaggerated lan- 
guage of voluntary humility. It 
clearly shows the struggle which 
he was then maintaining, and dis- 
covers also a portion of that 
natural acuteness which runs 
through all his writings. 

Dr. Erskine was not originally 
destined for the ministry. It was 
the wish of his family that he 
should devote his life to the prac- 
tice of the law; a profession in 
which his father had acquired dis- 
tinguished reputation, and where, 
had he applied himself, he had 
every encouragement to expect 
its honours and emoluments. In- 
deed he attended the law classes 
after his course of philosophy 
was finished, and no doubt after- 
wards experienced the benefit of 
these studies. But nothing could 
divert his mind from the great ob- 
ject to which he determined to 
devote his time and his talents. 
His attachment to the ministry of 
the gospel conquered the pride of 
family, the love of honour, and 
the temptation of riches. It 
would appear that he had consi- 

3M 2 
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derable difficulty in obtaining his 
father’s consent; though there is 
no foundation whatever for the 
assertion of Warburton, in one 
of his letters to Hurd, that his 
father disinherited him on this 
account. Ina letter to Dr. Dod- 
dridge, he had communicated a 
copy of the reasons which he had 
assigned to his father in justifica- 
tion of his choice. To this the 
Doctor refers in his answer, 
dated Northampton, June 11, 
1743 :—“‘ The account which you 
gave to your worthy father, of the 
motives which determined your 
resolution to enter on the mi- 
nistry, in that excellent letter 
which you favoured me with a 
copy of, abundantly convinces 
me, that you were indeed under 
a divine guidance in that resolu- 
tion. And I cannot but look on 
it as a great token for good to 
the church, that a gentleman of 
your distinguished abilities, (of 
which the pamphlet you sent me 
is a valuable specimen,) and of 
your elevated circumstances in 
human life, should be willing to 
engage in so laborious a work as 
the ministry, in the midst of the 
various discouragements which 
attend it. I hope God will abuan- 
dantly bless your labours for the 
good of souls ; and I will venture 
to tell you from my own expe- 
rience, that if he does so, instead 
of repenting of your choice, you 
will rejoice in it through the 
course of your life, and in the 
nearest prospect of eternity.” 
The anonymous pamphlet refer- 
red to in this letter, was written 
by Dr. Erskine when he was lit- 
tle more than twenty years of 
age, and more than two years 
before he was licensed to preach. 
It was entitled, “‘ The law of na- 
ture sufficiently propagated to the 
heathen world; or, an inquiry into 
the ability of the heathens to dis- 
cover the being of a God, and 
the immortality of human souls, 
in some miscellaneous reflections, 
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occasioned by Dr. Il’s 
(the professor of divinity in the 
university of St. Andrews) late 
treatise on the necessity of reve- 
lation: 1741.” The work of Dr. 
Campbell’s, to part of which this 
is a reply. though written pro- 
fessedly to serve the catise of 
christianity, was considered by 
many a covert attack upon it. It 
produced a considerable ferment 
in the church of Scotland, and an 
attempt was made to convict the 
professor of heresy; but which 
was defeated by the strength of 
those whom Warburton terms, 
the paganized divines, in the ge- 
neral assembly. The position ex- 
amined by Dr. Erskine, is not, 
perhaps, the most dangerous of 
Campbell’s doctrines; .but as a 
part of his system which main- 
tained ,“ that the religion of nature 
is our most valuable property, 
and the only sure means of our 
lasting happiness,” it deserved 
consideration. Whether Dr. Er- 
skine has succeeded in his at- 
tempt to overthrow the argument 
of his opponent or not, it must be 
admitted that his pamphlet dis- 
covers a large portion of solid 
learning, extensive reading, and 
acute reasoning. This treatise 
was the means of leading to a cor- 
respondence with WARBURTON, 
to whom Dr. Erskine had sent it, 
which continued at intervals du- 
ring the whole of that prelate’s 
life, and through the entire course 
of which, the Bishop treaied his 
presbyterian correspondent with 
a degree of respect and kindness, 
he scarcely showed to any other 
individual. 

Before his ordination, Dr. Er- 
skine produced another pamphlet 
which is worthy of attention ; 
“‘ The signs of the times consider- 
ed; or, the high probability, that 
the present appearances in New 
England, and the west of Scot- 
land, are a_ prelude of the glori- 
ous things promised to the church 
in the latter ages; 1742.” Before 
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this time, a great work of God had 
been going on in different parts 
of America: in Cambuslang, 
Kilsyth, and other places in the 
west of Scotland, also, much good 
had been done. The mind of 
Erskine, deeply affected by these 
manifestations of divine mercy, 
and anxiously desirous of the in- 
creasing glory of the Redeemer, 
anticipated, with high satisfaction, 
the near approach of the period, 
when the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord. Du- 
ring every period of his life he paid 
the greatest attention to all things 
relating to the spread of the 
gospel, and maintained a more 
extensive correspondence on this 
subject, than perhaps any other 
maa ni Great Britain. This re- 
vival of religion, however, as in 
all other.instances, met with much 
ition, not only from the 
cet and from the secular 
elergy, but also from others of 
whom better things were expected. 
Various publications appeared in 
its defence, and none of them 
more deserving of attention than 
this by Dr. Erskine, and another 
by Mr. Jonathan Edwards, on 
“the distinguishing marks of a 
work of the Spirit of God.” The 
following extract from Dr. Er- 
skine’s pamphlet, which is now 
rare, shows something of the pro- 
ess of this work, and how deep- 
Fr itinterested his feelings. After 
noticing some of the prophecies 
which relate to the extensiveness 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, he 
says ;— 

«Let us in the mean time be 
thankful for their begun accom- 
oak I care not for enlarg- 

‘on this head, but refer my 
readers to Edwards’s narrative, 
Cooper's preface toEdwards’s ser- 
mons, and the Kilsyth narrative; 
where he will find, that in America 
the down-pouring of the Spirit is 
more or less in the provinces, 
that measure many hundred miles 
on the'continent; has entered and 
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spread in some of the most popu- 
lous towns, the chief seats of con- 
course and business, their princi- 
pal seats of learning ; and in some 
places, particularly Boston, thou- 
sands in one winter were under 
religious impressions. Its spread: 
also in the west of Scotland is 
very considerable, and we hope 
is every day growmg more and 
more so. In Kilsyth, three hun- 
dred; in Gargunnock, one han- 
dred ; in Kirkintulloch, one hun- 
dred and twenty; in Calder, 
above one hundred ; in Campsie, 
about as many; in Baldernock, 
which wants a minister, ninety ; 
in Kilmarnock, above fifty; be- 
sides great numbers at St. Nini- 
ans, Muthil, Maderty, and other 
places whose numbers are not 
yet known. The work in’ He- 
riot’s Hospital, and other places 
of Edinburgh, is also consider- 
able; and something of the same 
kind seems to be beginning at Lor- 
ryburn. There have been many 
instances in several of these 
places, of the greatest part of an 
audience brought under seeming 
concern in the time of one ser- 
mon; and at Cambuslang, still 
more. It is to be hoped that 
this work will not only go through 
our land in the length of it, and 
the breadth of it, but spread from 
kingdom to kingdom, till all the 
kingdoms of the earth shall be- 
come the kingdoms of God, and 
of his Christ.” 

It is gratifying to know, that 
many of thé persons who ther 
appeared to be impressed, con- 
tinued for many years to adorn 
the doctrine of Christ, and died 
rejoicing in the confidetce of 
being with him. 

Dr. Erskine was licensed to 
preach the gospel, by the presby- 
tery of Dunblane, in the year 
1743, and preached his first pub- 
lic sermon in the church of for 
rybarn, of which parish he was 
afterwards patron, from Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 10; A. passage remark- 
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ably suitable to his own circum- 
stances and feelings. He had 
before this communicated his de- 
termination to enter into the mi- 
nistry to Warburton, and some 
time after received from him an 
answer, part of which we shall 
extract, as an illustration of the 
kind of intercourse that subsisted 
between two individuals, the op- 
posite of each other in almost 
every thing but acuteness, and 
strength of mind; and to show 
the opinion which Dr. Erskine 
seems to have entertained of 
some of the doctrines of his own 
church, It is dated Newark, 
February 20, 1744. 

I heartily felicitate you on 
your choice of the better part. 
You have an advantage that num- 
bers may envy, in going to di- 
vinity from the study of civil law. 
I am pleased too with your new 
choice on another account; you 
will now be at leisure to digest 
those just and noble thoughts 
which you have on the most im- 
pets subject of antiquity ; and 

beg leave to urge and press you 
to pursue them. One who can 
write with that learning, preci- 
sion, and force of reason, with 
which you have confuted Camp- 
bell, ought never to have his pen 
out of his hand. What you say 
of the state of learning and re- 
ligion among you is very curious, 
but very melancholy. I find there 
is not a reigning folly or perver- 
sity among our clergy, but yours 
have got it. The paganized di- 
vines you speak of, are what for- 
merly passed among us under 
the name of Latitudinarian, of 
late, Bangorian divines. But So- 
cinus lies at the root. 1 think 
Toland was was not much out 
when he said, the Mahometans 
were a sort of christians, and not 
the worst sort neither. In another 
thing too, they perfectly agree 
with ours, and that is, in. the large 
extent of their consciences, as 


well. as thoughts. However, - I 
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think the next you mention, are 
of a still more dangerous sort of 
madmen, with their ypapparoPofsa;. 
those who fear to touch upon let- 
tersatall. Indeed the other sort 
have shown, that 

‘ Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

But drinking largely sobers them again.’” 

In May, 1744, Dr. Erskine 
was appointed to the charge of 
the parish of Kirkintulloch, con- 
taining a large population, in the 
neighbourhood. of Glasgow. In 
this situation he remained about 
nine years, preaching generally 
three discourses every Lord’s 
day, besides many occasional la- 
bours in other places ; catechising 
the youth, visiting the ‘sick, fo 
which he was remarkably quali- 
fied, and to which, through the 
whole course of his ministry, he 
devoted much of his time. While 
in Kirkintulloch, he associated 
or corresponded with various 
eminentindividuals ; among whom 
were M‘Laurin, the excellent 
author of the ‘‘ Sermons and Es- 
says,” and brother of the cele- 
brated mathematician, and Dr. 
Gillies, his son-in-law, one of the 
ministers of that city, well known 
for his indefatigable exertions in 
promoting the good of his own 
people, and for exciting a spirit 
of attention to the interests of 
the kingdom of Christ in the 
world at large; Mr. Macculloch, 
of Cambuslang; Mr. Robe, of 
Kilsyth; Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Witherspoon, then of Bath; &e. 
&e. 


In 1746, he published anony- 
mously, ‘‘ Meditations and Let- 
ters of a pious Youth, lately de- 
ceased.” This youth was James 
Hall, son of Sir John Hall, Bart. of 
Dunglass, uncle to the present 
President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and one of the ear- 
liest friends of Dr. Erskine, of a 
kindred spirit, and who, like 
himself, had sacrificed prospects 
of emolument, for the service of 


the gospel. of Christ,,, He did not 
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live to enter on his labours, but 
was cut off in the flower of his 
youth, to the unspeakable regret 
of his surviving friend. This pam- 

t exhibits the character and 
piety of this amiable youth in the 
most interesting point of view; 
while the language of the compiler 
expresses the deep anguish of his 
heart, and the tender warmth of 
his affection. ‘‘ Never was there 
a soul,” says he, ‘‘ more suscep- 
tible of friendship, or endowed 
with more of a tender, affection- 
ate, and sympathizing disposition. 
My intimate correspondence with 
him for two years and a half, gave 
me peculiar proofs of this; and 
some of the instances of his friend- 
ship were such, as, I believe, can 
scareely find a parallel, either in 
ancient or modern times; though 
Ihave reasons for not being more 
particular on this head. To him 
inevery distress and perplexity I 
could freely unbosom my most 
hidden pains, without the least 
doubt of their remaining as secret 
as if they had been confined in 
my own breast. He felt my joys 
and sorrows as if they had been 
his.own. He kindly warned me 
of whatever he thought amiss in 
my conduct, and took it well when 
I used the same freedom with 
him. I can never be sufficiently 
thankful that God ever favoured 
me with such a friend, and gave 
me such peculiar advantages for 
knowing his worth, and impro- 
ving by his conversation and 
example.” 

On the 15th of June in the same 
year, he married the Hon. Chris- 
tiana Mackay, third daughter of 
George Lord Reay by his second 
marriage; a lady of a cheerful 
and affectionate disposition, and 
who proved, during a long and 
checquered life, a pious helpmate 
to her busband, and a kind mother 
to his numerous family, of nine 
sons and five daughters. They 
lived together in much harmony 
and comfort, and,.what very 
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rarely happens, for ly-seven 
years. Mrs. Erskine » Mos the 
Doctor about seven years,and died 
full of days, and in the hope of 
the gospel. In the bosom of his 
family Dr. Erskine enjoyed a 
large portion of happiness; and 
while he never failed to pay all 
proper attention to his numerous 
and respectable relatives, he never 
allowed those attentions or en- 
gagements to interfere with the 
more important duties of his pro- 
fession and of his office to the 
poorest and meanest, nor with 
those literary pursuits, to which 
he devoted so large a portion of 
his extended life. No one, per- 
haps, ever combined more happily 
the character of the student, and 
the man of active usefulness, ar- 
dently devoted to religion, and 
the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the benevolent friend -to all the 
charities of public and private life. 
In the years 1741 2, and8, 
Mr. Whitfield had visited Scot- 
land, in consequence of pressing 
solicitation; and here, as in all 
other places, he was received 
with distinguished attention. He 
was admitted to the pulpits of 
many of the established clergy, (a 
privilege he could not now enjoy), 
and, among the rest, to that of 
Dr. Erskine. The Doctor was 
well acquainted with his labours, 
while he had been student of di- 
vinity at Edinburgh. He warmly 
espoused his cause, and consider- 
ed himself bound to defend the 
character and principles of that 
much injured man. On a visit to 
the west country, where his la- 
bours at a former period had 
been eminently blessed, he was 
cordially welcomed to the pulpit 
of Dr. Erskine, and of some of ’ 
his pious friends on the same side 
of the church. This liberality was 
not relished by some of his cle- 
rical brethren. A motion. was 
made at a meeting of the synod 
of Glasgow, in October, 1748, 
with special reference to Mr. 
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Whitfield, who had just been in 
that district, ‘‘ That no minister in 
their bounds should employ a 
stranger of doubtful character, 
till after consulting his presby- 
tery.” This produced an animated 
and rolonged debate, in which 
Dr. kine took an active part, 
and of which he afterwards pub- 
lished a-short account, without 
his name. The character, preach- 
ing, and principles of Mr. Whit- 
tield, were here most clogely can- 
vassed ; and, while his enemies 
calumniated and reproached, his 
friends vindicated and defended 
him. From this publication, which 
is now scarce and curious, we shall 
give a fewextracts, containing Dr. 
Erskine’s defence of his own con- 
duct in employing Mr. Whitfield, 
and his vindication of that ho- 
noured servant of Jesus Christ. 
«I persuade myself, the very 
reverend synod, whatever are 
their sentiments of Mr. Whit- 
field, are not of so narrow and 
bigoted a spirit as to approve 
of this overture; by which, oc- 
casional ministerial communion 
with other churches would be 
rendered next to impossible. 
I blush to think, that any within 
this house should befriend a pro- 
posal so contrary to that mode- 
ration, and catholic spirit, which 
now is, and, I hope, ever shall 
be, the glory of our church.* 
There is no law of Christ, no act 
of assembly, prohibiting me to 
allow my pulpit to episcopal, in- 
dependent, or anabaptist, if of 
sound principles in the funda- 
mentals of viligicn, and of a holy 
life. And where there is no law, 
there is no oa Aon ag Let me 
suppose Dr. Doddridge, or even 
some worthy minister from the 
north of Scotland, should come 
to these bounds, and leave them 
again in the intervals between 





* Alas, Dr. Erskine lived to see, so 
far as this spirit is the glory of a church, 
inapes written on the church of Scot- 
and; 


two presbyteries; why, by this 
new overture, we and our 
must be deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing these worthy men. 
Perhaps it may be said, we would 
still be at liberty to a them, 
as they are not men of doubtful 
character; but though I think so, 
what certainty have I that my 
presbytery may not think other- 
wise? One who styles himself 
a minister of this church, though 
he thinks fit to sculk in the dark, 
has pietured Dr. Doddridge to 
us in a very bad light. And I am 
afraid, some of the reasonings 
that have this day been employed 
against Mr. Whitfield, would 
prove, if they prove any thing at 
all, that the best men in any 
church are men of doubtful cha- 
racters. Moderator, my@pposing 
the overture does not oblige me 
to say a word in Mr. Whitfield’s 
defence; but charity and regard 
to truth won’t suffer me to be si- 
lent. Whatever harsh and severe 
censures have been thrown out 
against him, I am_ persuaded 
many within these walls will 
venture to pronounce him a man 
of good report. There are few 
ministers whose characters have 
been so well attested, by the most 
competent judges both at home 
and abroad. I know some speak 
ill of him; I know some wise and 
good men have done it: but it is 
no evidence of bad report, that 
some speak ill of a man, when 
many of the most pious and judi- 
cious, who have inquired most, 
and had best access to know, 
speak favourably ofhim. Neither 
popular clamours on the one hand, 
nor clerical slanders on the other, 
shall ever lead me without evi- 
dence to judge harshly of any 
it i ingé to be ac- 
can be in- 
nocent? *Tis false that the more 
judicious despise his pulpit com- 
sitions. Some of ‘them, per- 
, do, but others as judicious 
esteem his sermons... I don’t love 
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2818.] Dr. Erskine, iate one of the Ministers of Edinburgh. 


the manner of some who repre- 
sent all who differ from them in 
such matters, either as insincere, 
or as weak, though well-meaning 
men. God be thanked, neither 
religion nor good sense is con- 
fined to any of the little parties 
into which our church is divided, 
about such matters. Mr. Whit- 
field’s sermons, even when first 
in Scotland, appeared to some of 
the best judges useful and edify- 
ing; and those he has preached 
since. he came last among us, 
have been as accurate and me- 
thodical as popular discourses 
ought to be; calculated to inform 
the judgment, as well as to move 
the heart; and free from the ex- 
eeptionable, unguarded expres- 
sions which gave offence when he 
was first with us. 1 verily believe 
it was his opinion six years ago, 
that every true believer had a full 
assurance of his justified state, 
though I much doubt if he went 
so far as to ridicule the duty 
of self-examination. I am sure 
I have heard him, even at that 
time, warmly recommend it. 
Nor shall I deny, that he has 
said or done things that tended 
to encourage an unwarrantable 
regard to impressions ;- and that 
he has been too hasty. in pro- 
nouncing men carnal on the one 
hand, or converted on the other. 
But his sentiments on these par- 
ticulars have been quite altered 
for upwards of two years, and 
now he scarce preaches a sermon 
without yma his hearers 
against relying on impressions, 
and telling them that faith, and a 
persuasion we are justified, are 
very different things; and that a 
holy life is the best evidence of a 
gracious state.” 

There is a decision and a man- 
liness in this speech, which does 

eat honour to Dr. Erskine. It 
Is not an injudicious, indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric on Mr. Whitfield, 
but a sober, and, at the same 
time, a spirited apology. The 
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faults of his friend he does not 
conceal, but gives such explana- 
tion of them as must have been 
sufficient to satisfy every candid 
mind: The change which he as- 
serts took place in Mr. Whit- 
field’s mode of preaching, is a 
fact, which, perhaps, deserves to 
be generally known. The conse- 
quence of Dr. Erskine’s opposi- 
tion, and that of others, was, that 
the obnoxious proposition was 
expressed in ath general terms, 
as to render it perfectly harm- 
less; and the friends of Mr. Whit- 
field were left at liberty to em- 
ploy him as before. 

In this debate no notice was 
taken of the revivals of religion 
in different parts of Scotland, 
with which Mr. Whitfield’s la- 
bours were connected. This was 
probably then thought too tender 
ground, and there was perhaps 
more unity of sentiment on such 
subjects at that time among the 
clergy of Scotland than now pre- 
vails.. Referring to this subject 
again, we are happy to be able to 
introduce a letter of Dr. Er- 
skine’s, which has been kindly 
imparted, along with some others, 
by John Waugh, Esq. (late one 
of the magistrates of Edinburgh,) 
addressed to Mr. William Hog, 
a highly respectable merchant in 
Edinburgh, and maternal grand- 
father to Mr. Waugh. 

“* Glasgow, April 2, 1744. 
“ Dear Sir, 

‘I snatch this opportunity, 
though much hurried, to inform 
you of what I hope will be agree- 
able. Mr. Robe* had a letter 
some days ago from Mr. Balfour, 
minister at Nigg, in the shire of 
Ross, giving an account of a con- 
siderable revival in his parish. It 
began several years ago, but 
turned more considerable in 1739 ; 
so that for some time people were 
coming to him every day in the 

* Minister of Kilsyth, an eminent 
instrument in promoting the concern 
about oe in 1712. 
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week, 0 converse about soul 
‘concerns. Since whiich tifie to 
the present ithas gone on, though 
‘with some iffterthissions as to 
iiew awakenings. It has differed 
‘from the work in this country- 
side, in that the number of per- 
sons awakened at a time has not 

~ betn sd great, and that there have 
beén nofaintings, &c. among them. 
t, as to the inward workings of 
their souls, and outward beha- 
 Viour, it has been the same. He 
‘ ‘writes that not one in forty has 
’ backslidden; that there are bnt 
about five families in the place 
where the worship of God is not 
kept up: that they have ten 
‘praying societies, of which 
are attended by some elder or 
experiencéd christian; and that 
on Sabbath evenings several fa- 
“Milfies tise to meet togetlier for 
prayer, talking over the sermons, 
&c., but yet in such a way as not 
in the least to interfere with fa- 
tnily or private duties. That their 
iiagistrates for some time had 


no disorderly persons to animad- 





[Serremser, 
vert upon, and that their Kirk 


Séssion, instead of aes eg 
about scatidal, is employed in 
concerting nieans for furthering 
the good work. As to the com- 
Minion heré, what is most mate- 
rial is, in Mr. Gillies’s, where I 
was the rest of the days, there 
appeared considerable serious- 
néss and attention; and I hope 
God was indeed present in a gra- 
ciots way. One of my Kirkin- 
tilloch elders told me, that in 
Mr. Stirling’s church, there was a 
sweet melting yesterday through- 
out the work; génerally audible 
groans; but during some of the 
last tables, which were served by 
Mr. Hamilton of Douglass, an 
outery as great as ever he heard 
at Cambuslang. I hear also there 
was something remarkable at Mr. 
M‘Laurin’s kirk, but have not 
got particulars. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend, 
And obliged huinble servant, 
J. ERSKINE.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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NO, IX.— IMPROVEMENT OFTHE 
. HARVEST. 


- They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. Ps. cxxvi. 5. 


‘Ir is both wise and profitable 
to conform our meditations to ex- 
-ternal circumstanées; and thus 
to gather, as we pass along the 
several s¢enés, and the various 
walks of life, those fruits in their 
season, which both gratify and 
invigorate the mind. It was fle 

ctice of the Saviour thus to 
improve whatever impressive 
events occurred in the ordi- 
mary course of human affairs, 
- or whatever remarkable objects 
met his eye in the scenery of 
Le comp ml the me of the noe 
sons. In ring he poi to 
the flowers of the fell, or the 


birds of the air; m summer, to 
the barren fig-tree; and ‘in an- 
tumn to the abundance which the 
fall earth presented, to cheer the 
heart, and excite the gratitude of 
man ;—** Lift up your eyes, ‘and 
look on the fields, for they are 
white already to the harvest.” 
There is, in the season of the 
year now advaneing to its close, 
much that is interesting and plea- 
sing to all mankind: they deli; - 


‘to look on ‘the rich corn-field, 


and its ranks of precious shocks, 
at once the reward of litiman in- 
dustry, and the fruit of divine 
prow Crane The sensitive mind 
spreads itself with a kind of dif- 


fusive ‘presetice over the whole 
scene, deriving, even from these 


visible and setisible objects, as 
they stand intimately connected 
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with the Creator’s perfections, a 
most pure and intellectual gratifi- 
cation, far surpassing the most 
intense pleasures of the volup- 

y : while to the more i 
refecting and moralizing mind, 
there are many grave and solemn 
truths associated with the ripen- 
ing of the harvest, and the in-ga- 
thering of all the various fruits 
of the earth, which a benevolent 
Creator has provided for man 
and beast, through the barren 
season of winter. Like all the 

reductions of nature, man has 
fis seed time, his summer, and his 
harvest. His spring season is 
both the parallel and the rival of 
that exhilarating beauty and fresh- 
ness with which the earth is an- 
nually clothed: the advancing pe- 
riod of manhood, or the summer 
of his days, is distinguished by a 
more sober and chastened ardour, 
less sanguine, but more durable 
and steady. This season, how- 
ever, is with us, as in nature, 
succeeded by the autumn of life, 
when our minds ought to be rich 
in the fruits of the Spirit, and 
ripe, in all the maturity of know- 
nd and grace, for the reaper’s 
sickle. Then follows the winter,— 
the winter of the grave to us all, 
when we must return to the dust. 
But there is a spirit in man, whieh 
lives, when he puts off the leaves 
and flowers of this mortal part; 
and this spirit, renewed by the 
creating energy of God, shall re- 
turn to reanimate his dust, and to 
clothe it with all the beauty of an 
immortal spring in the kingdom 
of glory. 

t is not in allusion either to 
the maturity of the human facul- 
ties in a highly cultivated mind, 
or the well-regulated pleasures of 
a wise old age, _ the Paty 2 of 
reaping is employed in this text, 
but rather in elation to that 
** eternal weight of glory,” which 
is reserved for the saints, when 
they have passed through all the 
pe of their ly proba- 
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tion, which is here denominated 
the seed-time, and which is ge- 
nerally the tearful seed-time, of 
that joyful harvest. As the text 
is a figurative axiom, or a sort of 
preveshins and spiritual promise, 

shall treat it by way of observa- 
tion. 

I. It leads us to remark, that 
the present-eondition of man- 
kind at large, when contemplated 
by the eye of sense, affords no - 
criterion of what shall be their 
future and eternal portion; for, 
generally, those that ‘‘ sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” I make this 
remark, because it is one of 
the most prevailing errors of 
mankind, to associate happiness 
or unhappiness with external cir- 
cumstances. We are not naturally 
accustomed to look below the 
surfaces of things. In all ages 
and nations, there has existed a 
powerful tendency to connect the 
favour or displeasure of the Deity 
with worldly prosperity or adver- 
sity. The affairs of this life, ma- 
king up in general the whole sum 
of human pursuits, have evidently 
the greatest influence in creating 
and perpetuating the distinctions 
which exist among mankind ; and 
hence they come to be viewed by 
all men, asin ably connected 
with their chief good. They know 
no other happiness, and seem 
sensible to no other misery, than 
that which is created by thle pe- 
culiar circumstances of their 
worldly condition; and if an idea 
of another state intrudes. upon 
their imagination, the happiness 
they now enjoy is construed into 
an index of the pleasures they are 
hereafter to receive. Yet a mo- 
ment’s rational reflection might 
convince them, that, as a man’s 
prosperity is no criterion of his 
character, so it is no pledge of a 
corresponding state of happiness 
in the world tocome. How many 
that have in this life enjoyed their 

ood things, are now “ in hell, 
fifting up their eyes in torments!” 
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The sentiment I would derive from 
the text is, not, on the other hand, 
that adversity is any evidence that, 
in the future world, you shall be 
blessed, (though this is, among 
poor and afflicted people, too 
common a notion,) but that you 
cannot judge one way or the 
other, from a man’s external cir- 
cumstances in this life, whether 
he shall be happy or miserable 
hereafter. The very principle of 
such a judgment would be erro- 
neous. It is the character, not the 
condition, you must regard ; for 
many that are now sowing in 
tears shall reap in joy. Let this 
as , then, reverse your na- 
Sicah cotininte of men and things, 
and teach you that your antici- 
pations of future happiness or 
misery must stand wholly uncon- 
nected with that portion of natu- 
ral good or evil, which may now 
make up your peculiar lot. 
. * If there are any great moral 
principles by which God governs 
the world, and if one of these 
is, that his favour is unconnected 
with any particular state or con- 
dition of humanity, for he is no 
respecter of persons, then we are 
sure that no right judgment can 
be formed of the future portion 
of men, by their riches, or ho- 
nours, or enjoyments here; that, 
therefore, those things which are 
usually set first in the esteem of 
men, are utterly insignificant in 
the sight of God, and can have 
no influence in regulating his dis - 
pensations one way or the other. 
Piety or impiety is not necessa- 
rily connected either with riches 
or poverty. Salvation does not 
belong to one or the other condi- 
tion, or to one or the other of 
these characters, as such. The 
rich man may be saved by the 
same grace as saves the poor; 
while the poor and afflicted sufferer 
in this life, may be lost through 
the very same sins as destroy the 
rich and great. The disposition 
with which persons, in one station 
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of life, contemplate the posses- 
sion or advantages of another, 
are generally erroneous. We 
think the rich must be happy and 
blessed, and that the poor and 
afflicted must be unhappy. We 
look on the condition of the man 
in an exalted station, and we see 
him exerting a wide and com- 
manding influence in society or 
the world, and presenting to the 
eye a grand ot imposing spec- 
tacle of human glory. His wants 
anticipated before he expresses 
them; his will obeyed as if he were 
a God, and need only speak and it 
is done; every thing about him ac- 
commodated to his ease and his 
happiness ; he thinks, and those 
who gaze at, and covet his portion, 
think so too, that he must be the 
favorite of heaven :—but yet with- 
in, this admired, and flattered, and 
envied mortal, may be the slave of 
the most vile and degrading pas- 
sions; his heart may have waxen 
gross, and his very prosperity 
may destroy him, His heart may 
be tortured with the most angry 
writhings. Like Haman, there 
may be an ignoble Mordccai, the 
sight of whom consumes his joy, 
and blasts his hope: or, like an 
ambitious and envious Saul, after 
all his glory, there may come a 
youthful David, that shall be 
more admired of men, and more 
favoured of the Lord. You look 
upon the outward condition, and 
think the particulars of which it 
is made up, are all the world to 
him, forit is so with most men. 
Ah! no: there is a little world 
in his own heart, which may be 
all tumult and distraction, or all 
darkness and death, while every 
thing external may be as false as 
itis fair, and as delusive as it is 
flattering. 

Or let us suppose, that all this 
glory of human prosperity is 
really felt and fully enjoyed by 
him; that every object is to him, 
what it seems in itself, and that 
his heart receives at every avenue 
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‘the fall tide of human felicity : 
there is nothing to disturb his 
peace; his family all healthful 
and happy, his friends numerous 
and distinguished, his heart free 
from disturbing passions,and more 
disturbing guilt; but what then, 
has he made a covenant with 
death, and is he at agreement 
with hell? Can he say, I know 
there is laid up for me, a prince, 
a noble, a mighty man of valour, 
because I am such, a crown of 
glory? Can he trace, in all his 
arthly happiness, what the mean- 
est believer can discover through 
the cloud of the darkest dispen- 
gations, an inheritance that fadeth 
not away? No: be not deceived, 
though he sows in joy, he is only 
sowing to the flesh, and of the 
shall reap  corrup- 
tion. Perhaps you have looked 
into the dwelling of the humble 
eottager, you have pondered over 
the want and misery of the ene. 
ou have passed him as he la- 
mred by the road-side, and you 
thought of the effects of the first 
curse, “ by the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat bread,”—you have 
seen affliction seize upon his frame, 
and thus deprive his helpless 
offspring and dependent partner 
of their only means of sustenance, 
while the bitterest anguish has 
opprest your heart at the thought, 
t you were unable to alleviate 
their woes, or administer to their 
wants. But let us take a nearer 
view, let us suppose that this holy 
peasant, though thus sowing in 
tears, is ‘“‘ sowing to the spirit ;” 
that his faith and love to God are 
exemplified in meekness, and pa- 
tience, and gratitude, and that he 
is saying, in the sincerity of his 
heart, “ all things work together 
for good to them that love God,” 
—* these light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment, work out 
for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ,”—then it 
will appear, that he is not that 
miserable abject wretch, which 
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the judgment of worldly men 
might pronounce him, nor is he 
that forlorn unhappy being. which 
they suppose, who regulate their 
decisions by their senses. His 
lot must be judged of by other 
principles, and his happiness or 
misery estimated by another rule, 
than that which is derived from 
the appearances of this world ; 
though now he is sowing in tears, 
hereafter he shall reap in joy. 
IL. The second observation to 
be grounded on this passage is 
one, somewhat in advance of the 
former ;—that the most scriptural 
and solid Hopes of eternal joy 
may be generally discovered in 
those, whose faith is now’ exer- 
cised amidst sorrows and afflic- 
tions. This remark is founded 
upon the sappoesien, that the 
text is a kind of aphorism appli- 
cable generally, though not uni- 
versally, to the present condition 
of the people of God. To make 
good this observation, it will be 
necessary to recollect, that the 
reaping here alluded to, as it re- 
fers to christians, is altogether a 
future blessedness; and it is in 
reference to that yet future har- 
vest, that the period of the pre- 
sent trial is expressed by the 
phrase, ‘sowing in tears;” for 
this is generally descriptive of the 
worldly portion of God’s people. 
While worldly men are reaping 
here their reward, the christian 
is not looking in such a world for 
his harvest, norin such a harvest 
for his joy. Faith points him to 
a yet future world, and Christ 
promises him a fairer, richer, 
riper harvest. But what is the 
prevailing description of the 
christian’s earthly lot? It is not 
ease, not prosperity, not sensual 
gratification, not paradise; of 
Moses you read, he chose to “fe 
affliction with the people of God ; 
—of Christ, he was a man of 
sorrows, and acjuainted with grief ; 
—of the whole multitude of bea- 
tified saints in heaven,these are they 
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that came out of great tribulation. 
It may seem strange, and some- 
times hard, that it should be so; 
but we are not to forget, that the 
reaping itself, is a reaping of joys 
wholly distinct from all the joys 
of sense, and that the hope of 
this reaping of eternal bliss, must 
evince its spirituality by its supe- 
riority alike to all the pleasures, 
which are seusual, and all the 
afflictions that are temporal. The 
existence of this hope in the 
heart must begin in the discovery 
of that sxate, and of those ob- 
jects which are spiritual and eter- 
nal, and last as on as they re- 
main yet future, regardless of all 
the vicissitudes which occur here; 
for we look not at the things which 
are seen and temporal, but at those 
which are not seen, and which 
are eternal. The objects them- 
selves, therefore, oak which the 
christian’s joy is associated, are 
yet to come, and the principle by 
which he realizes them, is of a 
diyine origin. The hope which 
inspires his heart, is said to be 
produced by the resurrection 
Jesus Christ from the dead; an 
itis, therefore, a hope full, not 
of mortality, but of ammortality. 
It is not then the fruit of any 
human circumstances, nor the 
necessary result of any national 
or personal advantages ; for this 


new birth to glory is “ not of - 


blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but 
of God,” —of the free, unmerited 

of God in Christ. Hence the 
Soyiour’s thanksgiving, “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and. earth, that thou hast hid these 
things. from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto 
babes ;” and hence also the decla- 
ration of the Apostle, ‘‘ God hath 
chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom,” &c. Yet, here let.it be 
remarked, God has not excluded 
the rich from a participation of 
these high hopes, nor necessarily 
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imparted them to gli that weep; it 
is as a general saying, that the 
passage is to be applied, andit is 
then remarkably confirmed and 
illustrated by these two scrip- 
tures: “‘ Verily, verily, I sa 
unto you, that ye shall weep = 
lament, but the world shall rejoice, 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy ;” 
and again, ‘‘ I have chosen +d 
in the furnace of affliction.” In 
all ages, God has had a poor 
and an afflicted people, whom he 
has led and supported through 
the wilderness of, the world, as 
he led Israel of old. They have 
trodden on the briars and on the 
thorns ; they have passed through 
the fire and through the water, 
but he has “ brought them out 
into a wealthy place.” It is 
still, in a measure, the lot of 
all those that fear him, to be 
subject to many afflictions and 
sorrows; for 2. trial of their 
faith is much more precious than 
that of gold, though it be tried 
with fire. Still are they the des- 
tined heirs of eternal life, though 
here they are despised by 
great, or persecuted by the wick- 
ed, or cousumed b iction and 
grief. The ae occupation of 
sowing is often performed under 
impending clouds, and is followed 
by storms, which threaten rather 
to destroy, than mature the pre- 
cious crop. Let the christian 
re take 8 toseen, and not he 

ourag: y present appear- 
ances. In the darkest ae 
may be cheered by the light of 
heavenly Dope and though weep- 
ing may endure for the night of 
your present probation, joy com- 

eth a) the morning: an x 
general principle, then it holds 
good, and ae gh be fixed dj 
in your hearts, that though . 
people generally are an afflicted 
people in this life, they are still 
sowing by faith in the divine pro- 

mise, and in them alone will be 

found the scriptural and substan- 
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tial hope of a harvest of eternal 
joy. There is nothing unconge- 
ial between the brightest hopes 
-of glory, and the severest afflic- 
tions, or the most protracted trials. 
‘They very frequently go together, 
while those who court the smiles, 
or covet the riches, or pursue the 
‘pleasures, of this life, are utter 
‘strangers to the hope which en- 
‘tereth into that within the veil. 
III. The sentiment of this 
eee may be carried stillhigher, 
y observing, that there is a de- 
“signed and visible relation be- 
“tween this “‘ sowing in tears,” and 
“the “reaping in joy,” by which it 
‘fs to be succeeded. 
1. There is a visible connexion 
bétween our experience of the 


trials and sorrows of this life, and: 


the affection which we are thereby 
taught to indulge towards eternal 
ings. There is an actual work- 
together of our present suf- 
ines and afifietions, either to 
prepare the mind for the entrance 
ose divine hopes, which belong 
‘exclusively to the christian, or 
the maturity and predominance of 


‘gtacious principles in the heart, 


are greatly aided by that abortion 
of earthly hopes, which fortis no 
inconsiderable part of the disci- 
line that is to make us fit for 
en. There is in us all by na- 

ture a strong attachment to the 
things of sense, and to the world 
of sense ; so much so, as effectual- 
‘ty to shut out from the sphere of 


‘our desires and pursuits, ‘the 


grand realities of the eternal 
world. Itis by no easy course of 


“discipline, by no'short or gentle 


process of instruction, that we 


“are brought to a thorough and 


ractical conviction of the insuf- 
iency of the world, and made 
to pant after the noble possessions 
of the heavenly inheritance. Af- 
ffictions and tribulations are em- 
ployed by the divine hand tobring 
about this great end, and often- 
times, the very first aspirations of 
the soul ‘after God, are produced 
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by the deprivation of earthly joys. 
Thus God “ wounds that he may 
heal,” and in grace, “ chastens 
every son whom he receiveth.” 
Let such as have for a length of 
time been sowing in tears, look 
into their own hearts, and trace 
there the designed connexion 
betweén these external calamities, 
and the progress of the work of 
ce. Hf, indeed, their sorrows 
ave been sanctified, they will 
find a gradual, though perhaps a 
painfal, weaning from the world, 
and a more chastened, subdued, 
and mortified spirit. 

2. Itis alsonecessary, that we, 
who are to taste the blessings of 
the great covenant of redemption, 
should know something both of 
the demerit of sin, and its inva- 
riable tendency to produce woe ; 
that thereby we may learn to 

rize more highly the great de- 
iverer of our souls and bodies. 
Did we not suffer some of the 
natural evils and effects of sin, we 
should never learn to loathe this 
body of ‘sin and death, nor’un- 
derstand the natare or extent of 
that misery which sin is capable 
of creating inthe soul. But it is 
in the school of affliction we be- 
come partakers in the sufferings 
of Christ; we are crucifiéd ‘with 
Christ, andacquire an ample con- 
ception of the exceeding riches 
of his grace, who “ bore our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows.” Thus 
our very sorrows, as they are a 
portion, ‘and only'a temporal por- 
tion, of the effects of trafisgres- 
sion, by heightening our sense of 
obligation to him, who has de- 
livered us from the full wages of 
sin, have a visible connexion with 
that reaping in joy, to which the 
text directs our highest hopes. 

3. How much sweeter will it 
make the rest and joy of the hea- 
venly state, to feel it a real and 
sensible deliverance from real and 
sensible evil. The glorified spirits 
exhibited to John in the visions of 
the Apocalypse, seemed ‘to bor- 
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row a richer lustre in glory, and 
to conspire in a louder, sweeter 
song of praise, from the circum- 


stance of having come out of 


GREAT TRIBULATION. How im- 
pressive and affecting the con- 
trast, which this sowing in tears 
and reaping in joy displays. They 
came from the forbidding presence 
of fiery persecutors, to the bosom 
of their God; from beds of severe 
pain, from tossings to and fro, 
from the house of mourning, the 
body of sin and death, to the 
peaceful regions of celestial bless- 
edness, and to the blissful pre- 
sence of the Lamb; through his 
blood they are now made more 
than conquerors. Even in ordi- 
nary cases, the relish of our joys 
is heightened by the deprivation 
er contrast that has preceded. 
The quiet harbour seems doubly 
quiet, when it becomes a refuge 
from the conflicting elements of 
nature; the veteran warrior ea- 
gerly embraces the opportunity 
ef returning to a peaceful home, 
after the vicissitudes and dangers 
of a life of warfare have taught 
him the value of peace. Hence 
we infer, that there is a tendency- 
in the present afflictive circum- 
stances of the christian’s lot, to 
prepare his heart to hail the rest 
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which divine love has prepared; 
and here again we can trace a 
visible and designed relation be- 
tween sowing in tears, and reap- 
ing in joy. 

Let this scripture then recon- 
cile our minds to whatever por- 
tion of bitterness our heavenly 
Father may infuse into our cup; 
let it encourage the real christian 
to anticipate a glorious reverse to 
all his present woes. He may sow 
in tears, but if he is sowing the 
seeds of grace, no storms can en- 
danger that harvest, for the enjoy- 
ment of which his present afflic- 
tions will be found to have pre- 
pared him.—But we cannot fail to 
remark, that while the sorrows 
of the christian in time will thus 
serve to augment his pleasures in 
eternity, the very elevation of the 
sinner to the pinnacle of worldly 
prosperity, will but serve to 
deepen to his view, in the hour 
of death, that abyss of perdition 
into which he must be cast. “I 
have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like 
a green bay-tree. Yet he passed 
away, and lo, he was not:” for 
“their hope shall be as the 
giving up of the ghost,” but 
the righteous shall “ reap life 
everlasting.” 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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QN MYSTERIES IN. RELIGION. 
Amon the various forms which 
the pride of the human heart 
assumes, that is not the least 
criminal or dangerous, which 
manifests itself in a desire to be 
** wise above that which is writ- 
ten,” to tamper with the “ secret 
things which belong to the Lord 
our God,” and to abandon the 
plain and beaten track of divine 
revelation, for the labyrinths of 
conjecture, or the mazes of 
doubtful speculation. It is one 
part of true wisdom to know and 
confess our ignorance ; to draw a 


clear and distinct line between 
that knowledge which is accessible 
in the present imperfect state, 
and that which is utterly unattain- 
able by mortals; to discern the 
boundaries which are fixed hy 
the Supreme Author of our being, 
hayoud which we cannot hope to 
pass, until that which “ is perfect 
shall come, and that which is in 
part shall be done away.” Pre- 
sumption may sometimes attempt 
to overleap these consecrated 
bounds ; but it is a perilous ex- 
riment, by which myriads of the 
uman race have been dashed in 
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ieces. Genuine humility,—that 
Famility which the Gospel of 
Christ both inculcates and in- 
spires,—will ev -r teach those who 
live under its influence, to rest 
satisfied with the communications 
which God has been pleased to 
make to mankind in his written 
word, and to wait for the further 
development of his mysteries 
of providence and grace, when 
the veil which now covers the 
human understanding shall be 
taken away. The time is not far 
distant, when we shall be able to 
take «a wider range amongst the 
counsels and the works of Jeho- 
vah, than it is now possible to do; 
and when those which are now 
‘secret things,” belonging exclu- 
sively to the Lord our God, shall 
beeome things ‘‘revealed to us 
and to our children.” 

As every philosopher will rea- 
dily admit that there are a thou- 
sand mysteries in the natural 
world, which have hitherto baf- 
fled the wisdom of the wise, and 
brought to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent, so every 
christian must admit, that there 
are deep and inscrutable myste- 
ries connected with our holy reli- 
gion, which the human mind can- 
not penetrate, and which must be 
simply received on divine testi- 
mony. 

These may be divided into se- 
veral classes. There are some re- 
ligious mysteries, which are such, 
on account of the sublimity and 
spirituality of the subjects to 
which they relate; others are 
such, because of their remote- 
ness, either in respect of time or 
place, from the present sphere of 
human observation; others are 
such, on account of the necessary 
limitations of human knowledge 
in the present state; and others, 
because they relate to matters of 
pure revelation, and yet that re- 
vélation is wholly, or in a great 
pp oe silent concerning them. 

, There are religious mys- 

Conc. Mac. No. 9. 
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teries, which are such, because 
of the sublimity and spirituality 
of the subjects to which they re- 
late. To this class belong those 
questions which relate to the na- 
ture and éssence of the one living 
and true God; the modes of his 
subsistence; his attributes and 
perfections; his spirituality; his 
eternity; and the ineffable ma- 
jesty of his celestial kingdom. 
These are subjects on which men 
have sometimes presumed to spe- 
culate with unhallowed freedom, 
though such knowledge must of 
necessity be too wonderful for 
them : is is high, they cannot at- 
tain to it. The threefold distinc- 
tion of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, in the triune Jehovah, 
(whether that distinction be deno- 
minated personal, or whether any 
other term be employed to de- 
scribe it); the miraculous concep- 
tion and incarnation of the eternal 
Word; the union of the divine 
and human natures, in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, the Media- 
tor: all these are profound mys- 
teries, which, though expressly 
asserted and distinctly tanght in 
Scripture, are, in their very na- 
ture, so elevated and sublime, that 
it would be the height of pre- 
sumption and folly to attempt to 
explain them. To the same class 
of sacred mysteries must also be 
referred the doctrine of divine 
influences. That there is a spi- 
ritual agent, who works mightily 
in them that believe, and pro- 
duces so radical a change of cha- 
racter, as to constitute them new 
creatures, is a revealed truth, con- 
firmed by the experience of ages, 
But where is the man, who has 
discovered the nature of these 
operations upon the liuman niind ? 
the process of this new and spi- 
ritual creation? the manner in 
which this mighty transformation 
is produced? It is on account of 
the hidden and mysterious nature 
of these operations, that our Lord 
oo the regenerating in- 
3 
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fluence of the Holy Spirit, to a 
rushing mighty wind, the sound of 
which is heard, the resistless force 
of which is felt, the wondrous 
effects of which are seen, but yet, 
which is itself an invisible and 
mysterious agent. John iii. 8. 

A second class of religious 
mysteries consists of those 
which relate to subjects far re- 
moved, either in time or place, 
from the present sphere of human 
observation. The eye of themind, 
like that of the body, cannot dis- 
tinctly recognize objects at a dis- 
tance, however magnificent, or 
stately, or luminous, those ob- 
jects may be. They must be 
brought within the limited region 
of our sight, before we can dis- 
cern them; and till then we must 
be content to rest implicitly upon 
the divine testimony concerning 
them. Such, for example, are 
those angelic orders, to whom 
continual reference is made in 
Scripture, and the multitude of 
spiritual beings who compose the 
illustrious train that fills the ce- 
lestial temple; or those apostate 
angels, who kept not their first 
estate, and are reserved in chains 
of darkness to the judgment of 
the great day. It were easy to 
indulge in curious speculations on 
the number, employment, appear- 
ance, and condition of these in- 
habitants of the unseen world; 
to create a mahometan paradise, 
or a pagan elysium; to picture 
to our imaginations some state or 
place, which we conceive to be a 
representation of heaven or hell ; 
but the truth is, these are scenes 
and objects so far beyond the pre- 
sent sphere of human observation, 
that solong as we are encumbered 
with these “clogs of clay,” we 
cannot attain to them. To the 
same class belongs the knowledge 
of future events, except where 
they are subjects. of prophecy. 
By the light which revelation 
sheds abroad, we may, indeed, 
discern some of those great events 
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which shall take place in the latter 
days; but, excepting those mag- 
nificent objects, which are illu- 
mined and made visible by the 
spirit of preeneey all futurity is 
enveloped in thick darkness,—co- 
vered with an impenetrable veil 
of mystery, which can only be 
rent asunder by the hand of Om- 
nipotence. ‘“ It is not for us to 
know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his 
own power,” and regulates by his 
sovereign will. 

A third class of mysteries in 
religion consists of those which 
arise from the partial and incom- 
plete view we must necessarily 
take of the subjects to which they 
relate. Such are the dispensa- 
tions of divine providence, and 
the counsels and purposes of Je- 


hovah, in the economy of grace. - 


There are, it must be confessed, 
many parts of the conduct of the 
God of providence towards his 
creatures, which are strangely 
mysterious, and, judging by pre- 
sent appearances, would seem 
unjust. itness the sorrows of 
the righteous, and prosperity of 
the wicked; the triumphs of the 
proud oppressor, and the calami- 
ties which frequently befal men 
of exemplary piety and virtue. 
Similar mysteries occur in the 
dispensations of divine grace, 
both towards nations and indivi- 
duals. The celestial dew oft- 
times distils where it is least ex- 
pected, on the heath of the de- 
sert, on the barren waste, or on 
the adamantine rock. One por- 
tion of the globe is enlightened 
and fertilized by the beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness, while ano- 
ther remains, from to age, de- 
solate and benighted. Here, the 
privileges and blessings of the gos- 

el are richly possessed, and but 
ightly esteemed; there they are 
earnestly desired, but long with- 
held. Insuch cases we know that 
the Judge of all the earth must do 
right, though we may be unable to 
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netrate the reasons of his con- 
duct. Itis because we are incapa- 
ble of. surveying the whole plan 
which infinite wisdom has devised ; 
because the view we can at present 
take of the divine procedure is ex- 
ceedingly- partial and limited, 
that these difficulties perpetually 
occur. Could we comprehend the 
entire design, together with all 
its intermediate steps; could we 
take in, with one comprehensive 
glance, all the parts of that stu- 
pendous building, which the di- 
vine architect is rearing from age 
to age, from the period when the 
foundation stone was first laid, 
until the topstone shall be brought 
home with unutterable joy; O,how 
should we be filled with admiration 
of the beauty, the proportion, the 
symmetry, the magnificence of 
the glorious fabric! With what 
devout astonishment would every 
heart exclaim, ‘‘ Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of Saints!” 

A fourth class of religious 
mysteries, includes those subjects 
which relate to matters of pure 
revelation, and yet concerning 
which the volume of revelation is 
either wholly, or in a great mea- 
sure, silent. It is painful to ad- 
vert even for a moment to those 
bold and impious speculations, in 
which many have indulged on 
subjects, concerning which the di- 
vine author of revelation has not 
seen fit to make known his secret 
will. As when it is rashly and 
presumptuously enquired, whether 
God could not have devised some 
other means of reconciliation and 
pardon, than that which the gos- 
pel proclaims ; or what is the num- 

r of the elect; or when the ma- 
terial universe shall ke dissolved, 
and the final judgment commence. 
It is manifest that in questions like 
these, we cannot proceed a step 
beyond the explicit testimony of 
revelation ; and since no encou- 
ragement is given by the inspired 
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writers to pursue such fruitless 
speculations, but,on the contrary, 
this unhallowed curiosity is re- 
pressed and censured by them, it 
becomes us rather, with all humi- 
lity of mind, to rest satisfied with 
that measure of information which 
God has given, nor infringe his 
high and exclusive prerogative, 
by prying into those secret things 
which belong to the Lord our 
God. What can be more absurd, 
or what more profane, than that 
short-sighted mortals like our- 
selves, should, in the pride and 
arrogancy of our hearts, presume 
to determine on the hidden pur- 
poses of the Most High, or pretend 
to an intimate familiarity with the 
volume of his deep decrees; should 
dare to set limits to the grace and 
power of the omnipotent Saviour, 
and estimate the value of his aton- 
ing sacrifice; should pronounce 
with confidence on the salvation or 
destruction of their fellow-men, 
and anticipate the judgment of the 
lastgreatday? Yetthus have blind 
and presumptuous mortals fre- 
quently dared to “ meddle with 
things too high for them,” oppo- 
sing their ignorance to the wis- 
dom, and their weakness to the 
power of God; while'those truths 
of revelation, which involve their 
eternal interests, are either heard 
with indifference, or rejected with 
scorn. This is one of those de- 
vices which Satan employs, but 
too successfully, for the purpose 
of withdrawing the attention of 
mankind from matters of the deep- 
est interest to their own souls. 
Thus does he bewilder them 
with doubtful speculations and in- 
scrutable mysteries, amidst hid- 
den purposes and eternal decrees, 
“lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto them.” 

But though we are forbidden 
to pry with curious and vain re- 
search into the fathomless myste- 
ries of the divine nature and de- 
crees; there are ample stores of 
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fectly accessible, and which forma 
rich inheritance bequeathed by the 
Father of mercies to us and to our 
children. The facts and doctrines, 
the precepts and promises, of the 
saored volume, are emphatically 
ours; these it becomes us to in- 
vestigate with the utmost dili- 
gence, to embrace with cordial 
affection, and to maintain with 
unshaken confidence. These con- 
stitute the wealth of the christian; 
and he is the most opulent of all 
the sons of God, in whom the 
word of Christdwells most richly, 
in all wisdom and knowledge. 

Many of the mysteries of re- 
ligion, which were hidden from 
former ages and generations, have 
been made manifest; others are 
gradually unfolding to the view of 
the humble and devout inquirer ; 
and others will yet be revealed 
by the lapse of ages, before the 
consummation of all things. But 
whether this development take 
place on earth or not, it is certain 
that ‘‘ what we know not now we 
shall know hereafter.” A flood of 
sacred light will be poured upon 
the emancipated soul, by which it 
will be enabled to discern, if not 
fully, yet in an abundant mea- 
sure, ‘‘ what is the breadth and 
length, and depth and heighth, 
and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” 

In the mean time, let us meekly 
and humbly submit ourselves to 
the authority of God’sholy word; 
let us implicitly follow its sacred 
dictates and directions; let us 
receive with holy awe its inserut- 
able mysteries, as subjects which 
commend themselves to our faith, 
though they are superior to the 
loftiest flights of human reason; 
and let us, finally, anticipate, with 
joyful hope, the bright discove- 
ries of that day, in whieh we shall 
no longer ‘‘see through a glass 
darkly, but face to faee: when 
we shall no longer know in part; 
but shall know, even as also we 
are known.” M.S.S. 
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BIBLE. 

(Concluded from page 412. ) 
One of the imperfections of this 
version necessarily arose from 
the incorreet state of the original 
texts, at the time it was made; 
and from the belief of the trans- 
lators in its immaculate parity ;— 
the common faith of the learned 
at that period. To point out the 
causes and extent of this incor- 
rectuess, and the means by which 
it can now be remedied, would 
require more discussion than the 
bounds of this paper will admit. 
Suffice it to say, that its inae- 
curacy has been fully and satis- 
factorily proved, and the true way 
of correcting it clearly pointed 
out in the writings of Mill, Ken- 
nicott, Lowth, Wetstein, Gries- 
bach, &e. to which those who wish 
for full information on the subject 
must refer. A more correct text 
would not only remove several 
apparent contradictions and other 
considerable difficulties in scrip- 
ture; but would also render it, in 
many minute particulars, more 
clear and satisfactory. If much 
pains is taken to correct the 
slightest mistake in a classic au- 
thor, ought any labour to be 
spared in removing obscurities 
from the inspired volume ? 

I have already noticed the in- 
fluence of former translations, as 
one of the causes of the imperfec- 
tion of this. Closely connected 
with the same thing was the in- 
fluence, which Rabbinical modes 
of interpretation had upon the 
translators. The Masoretic point- 
ing may be considered as a Jewish 
commentary on the whole of the 
Old Testament. The points and 
accents fix, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, the meaning of many words 
and phrases; and as they were 
considered by the translators a 
part of the sacred text itself, it is 
easy to see the effect which must 
have resulted. But this was the 
common opinion of the times; 
and it would have endangered a 
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man’s religious character to call 
it im question. To the same in- 
fluence we may ascribe the at- 
tachment of the authors to literal 
translating. Indeed so fully have 
they gone into this principle, that, 
in many places, it looks as if they 
had wished not only to give the 
sense, but to inform the English 
reader how many Hebrew words 
were contained in the sentence ; 
so that it has been justly observed 
our translation might serve for a 
dictionary to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as well as a version of the 
scriptures. 

Want of uniformity and con- 
sistency im rendering proper 
names, is another imperfection of 
our version. Its authors indeed 
tell us, that they did not study 
this very carefully. Perhaps the 
number of persons employed 
about it, tended to destroy uni- 
formity. The defence of disre- 
gard to this particular, in their 
preface, chiefly relates to unim- 
portant terms, in the rendering of 
which, no doubt, considerable 
latitude may be admitted. But 
this license ought never to be ex- 
tended to leading words occur- 
ing in the same verse or para- 
graph; unless for some very 
urgent reason. Calling the same 
man Saul and Shaul; Oshea, 
Hoshea; Jehoshual and Joshua; 
Redanim and Dedanim; Rifhath 
and Diphath; Zemuel and Ne- 
muel; Job and Jashub; has only 
a tendency to perplex and mislead 
the reader. The mistakes in the 
Hebrew text, led to some of these 
irregularities : but alittle attention 
might have prevented the con- 
fusion which is thus occasioned. 

Our versionis frequently charg- 
able with obscurity, and some- 
times with indelicacy. What I 
mean by obscurity, is, that it is 
sometimes very difficult to dis- 
eover what meaning the transla- 
tors aflixed to their words, or 
whether indeed they be suscepti- 
ble of any meaning, by a fair 
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grammatical construction. A de- 
gree of obscurity may be some- 
times unavoidable; but it is a 
desirable thing that the lan- 
guage of a translation should 
always convey some meaning. 
That it is chargable occasionally 
with indelicacy, must also be ad- 
mitted. This is the result of literal 
translation, and of inattention to 
the altered circumstances of so- 
ciety. Calling every thing by 
its own name, is not always es- 
sential to fidelity; and however 
it might comport with oriental 
manners, it is not very con- 
sistent with European ideas of 
propriety and decorum. Some- 
thing must be wrong, when it is 
scarcely possible to read a number 
of passages in a mixed audience. 
The present translation is im- 
properly clogged by too many 
supplements. ‘“ In eompliance 
with a novel opinion, that not a 
word, nor particle, should be in a 
vernacular version, that has not 
another word and particle ex- 
actly corresponding with it in the 
Hebrew; and at the same time 
to prevent an obseurity which 
would be the necessary conse- 
quence of that mode of translat- 
ing ; perhaps, also, to obviate the 
reproaches of want of fidelity, 
that had been thrown against the 
Bishops’ Bible, both by catholies 
and protestants, they encumbered 
their version with a load of use- 
less italics; often without the 
least necessity, and almost al- 
ways to the detriment of the text. 
In fact, either the words in 
italics are virtually implied in the 
Hebrew, or they are not. In the 
former ease, they are a real part 
of the text, and should be printed 
in the same character ; in the lat- 
ter, they are generally ill assort- 
ed and clumsy ekes that may well 
be spared; and which often dis- 
figure the translation, under pre- 
tence of correcting it.”—Geddes’ 
Prospectus. 
Another point deserving obser- 
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vation in our translation is, that the 
best translation is often thrown 
into the margin, instead of being 
taken into the text. “‘ I have found, 
on collating them with the origi- 
nals,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, 
‘‘that those in the marginare to be 
preferred to those in the text, in 
the proportion of at least eight to 
ten.” This appears at first very 
strange, and difficult to be ac- 
counted for. Probably the trans- 
lators thought they were bound 
to render the text literally; but 
they might use greater freedom 
in the margin. The fear of giving 
offence to the King, by too many 
alterations, might also influence 
their conduct. I presume, there- 
fore, that they often conformed 
to his rules in the text, while they 
gave their own opinions in the 
margin. Whatever led to it, we 
cannot but regret that they did 
so; as they have reversed what 
would appear to me the proper 
rule—* give the meaning of the 
original in the text, and the literal 
phrase in the margin.” 

The faulty division of chapters 
and verses, I have already noticed. 
The sense is often broken and 
marred by the existing divisions. 
The very first chapter of Genesis 
seems Senptepetly concluded. 
The beginning of the second chap- 
ter, containing an account of the 
seventh day, is obviously neces- 
sary to complete the first section. 
The last verse of the second of 
Isaiah ought to be the first of the 
third chapter. The twelfth chap- 
ter of the same book, should be 
part of the eleventh. The thir- 
teenth of the First Corinthians is 
too closely connected with the for- 
mer chapter to be disjoined from 
it. The first verse of the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians, belongs to the third chap- 
ter. These are merely specimens. 
The only way left of correcting 
this evil now, is by dividing the 
text into sections, and retaining 
the old divisions on the margin, 











for the sake of reference. A very 
tolerable division on this plan has 
been executed on the common 
translation by Reeves; editions 
of which, of various sizes, have 
been published. 

Another objectionable thing in 
our version is, that no proper dis- 
tinction is made between the prose 
and the poetry of scripture. That 
many parts of the Old Testament 
are poetical, has been clearly es- 
tablished. Yet the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry has been 
obliterated in our version, as far 
as it could be. A prose transla- 
tion of Homer or Virgil would 
be universally condemned ; for 
though the meaning might be con- 
veyed, the spirit, and point, and 
elegance of the writer, would be 
lost. Now granting that there is 
a great difference between the 
measured lines of the Greek and 
Latin bards, and the sentential 
effusions of the Hebrew poets, it 
must be admitted that no two 
kinds of composition are more 
distinct than Hebrew prose and 
verse. If so, faithfulness requires 
that we should exhibit the man- 
ner as well as the matter of the 
holy writers; and that a distinc- 
tion, made by the Spirit of God, 
should not be lost or confounded 
by a human interpreter. This sub- 
ject is ably discussed by Lowth 
in his Prelections on Hebrew 
Poetry, and admirably and prac- 
tically illustrated in his beautiful 
version of Isaiah. 

In the lapse of 200 years, many 
words, and combinations of words, 
become obsolete, or little used, 
and would require to be changed. 
A great number of terms and 
phrases which occur in the Bible 
are now never used by good 
English writers; and some of 
them, were it not for our fami- 
liarity with its language, would 
appear excessively barbarous. A 
large collection of these words 
and phrases is given by Purver 
in one of his Appendices. If to 
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these things we add the import- 
ant fact that we are in possession 
of much valuable matter for the 
illustration of the scriptures, which 
was not enjoyedby our translators, 
the propriety of individuals (for 
[have no partiality to any, either 
church or state interference with 


* this matter) employing these ad- 


vantages, as some are actually 
now doing, in improving our 
version, will, or ought to appear 
to all. I cannot do better than 
quote the words of Archbishop 
Newcome on this part of the sub- 
ject. 

‘Since that period (in which 
the present version was made) 
the Biblical apparatus has been 
much enriched by the publication 
of Polyglots; of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch; of ancient and mo- 
dern versions; of lexicons, con- 
cordances, critical dissertations, 
and sermons; books of eastern 
travels; disquisitions on the geo- 
graphy, customs, and natural his- 
tory of the east; accurate tables, 
chronology, coins, weights, and 
measures. Many Hebrew and 
Samaritan M.S.S., many early 
editions of the HebrewScriptures, 
have been collated by Kennicott 
and De Rossi; the eastern lan- 
guages, which have so close an 
affinity with the Hebrew, have 
been industriously cultivated at 
home and abroad ; the Masoretic 
punctuation is now ranked among 
useful assistances, but is no longer 
implicitly followed; and the He- 
brew text itself is generally al- 
lowed to be corrupt in many 
places, and therefore capable of 
emendation by the same methods 
which are used in restoring the 
integrity of other ancient books. 
With such an accession of helps, 
with light poured in from every 
part of the literary world, with 
such important principles, and 
with the advancement of critical 
skill to apply them, it is natural 
to conclude that many mistakes 
and obscurities may be removed 


from the present version, and 
that the precision, beauty, and 
emphasis of the original, may be 
communicated to it in many 
places.” Hist. View, 239. 

In making these remarks on 
what I conceive to be some of 
the imperfections of our present 
version of the scriptures, and on 
some of the improvements of 
which I believe it to be capable, 
I hope no one will conceive that it 
has been any part of my design 
to lessen the idea generally enter- 
tained of its value and accuracy 
on the whole. No one can have 
a higher idea of its claim to these 
qualities. Every doctrinal and 
practical truth is clearly and fully 
conveyed by its language; and if 
the sinner is not made wise to 
salvation, and the man of God 
fully instructed unto every good 
work, the blame does not attach 
to our venerable translation. “Its 
authors acted according to the 
light they had, and produced as 
perfect a work, perhaps, as their 
circumstances permitted.“‘These,” 
says Fuller, in his own quaint 
way, ‘with Jacob rolled away 
the stone from the well of life; 
so that now even Rachel’s weak 
women may freely drink them- 
selves, and water the flocks of 
their families at the same. Leave 
we, then, those worthy men, now 
all gathered to their fathers, and 
gone to God; however they were 
requited on earth, were rewarded 
in heaven for their worthy work. 
Of whom, as also of that gracious 
king who employed them, we may 
say, wheresoever the Bible shall 
be preached or read in the whole 
world, there shall also this that 
they have done be told in memo- 
rial of them.” Perth, W.Q. 


PDD LDL 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PRO- 
MOTING RELIGION AMONG 
SEAMEN. 
(Concluded from page 422.) 


Great is the multitude of our 
population ‘ that go down to the 








sea in ships, that do business in 
mighty waters, who see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep.” Lt is calculated, that, 
since tle opening of the Floating 
Chap |,2000commonseamenhave 
heard the gospel, who but for this 
means might never have been 
brought under the ministry of the 
word. If we suppose this true, of 
only half that number, the fact 
must be regarded as important. 
Not only is a novel spectacle ex- 
hibited, but a new sphere of use- 
fulness opened, and it is no cre- 
dulity to anticipate blessed and 
permanent effects. The Thames, 
no very considerable river in it- 
self, has acquired celebrity from 
the extent of our commerce, and 
the grandeur of our empire. Yet 
the utility of this religious insti- 
tution is not to be considered as 
confined to a single floating cha- 
pel in tue Port of Lonpon. Si- 
milar arrangements are formed at 
Bristol and Liverpool, which may 
be expected to be imitated in most 
of our considerable ports. Has 
not the great head of the church 
already prepared instruments for 
the work? Are there not already 
engaged in it, pious and enlight- 
ened ministers of different deno- 
minations, who were originally 
bred to the sea, and cradled in 
storms; men not only familiar with 
the modes of speech common 
among sailors, but who have 
gone round the whole sphere of 
their passions and feelings ? May 
we not hope that their ministry, 
as it is peculiarly adapted to them, 
will be eminently successful? Sea- 
men, it is true, in the storm and 
violence of their passions, are as 
unchained as the element on which 
they live, and infuriate as the 
tempestuous billows. But with 
all this roughness and impetuosity 
of nature, they are not unsuscep- 
tible ot tender emotion. That God, 
who makes ‘‘ a swaddling band” 
for the sea, and says, “‘ hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther, 
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and here let thy proud waves be 
stayed ,”hasnolesscontroloverthe 
wildest of human hearts, and can 
turn them as rivers of waters, 
Among this class of men, generally 
deemed so unhopeful, a spirit of 
religious inquiry, and a desire of 
spiritual instruction, -have been 
evinced. The mighty angel in the 
apocalypse, that is supposed by 
some to represent the Son of God, 


is described as placing one foot - 


on the earth, and the other on the 
sea, to intimate his dominion over 
both. Already the gospel, preach- 
ed to seamen, has approved itself 
to be the power of God, which 
worketh effectually in them that 
believe. Pieces of human rock- 
work struck by a hand more pow- 
erful than that of Moses, have 
sent forth streams of contrition. 
An assembly of sailors, listening 
with reverential attention to the 
word of life, and dissolved in 
tears under the sound of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, is a spectacle 
that refreshes the church onearth, 
and awakens new _ transports 
among the angels of heaven. The 
people of the present generation 
are, it is said, perpetually in 
search of novelties. Here at least 
is one which they may be per- 
mitted unsinningly to enjoy. 

The diffusion of religion in our 
marine will raise the character of 
our men, and promote the inte- 
rests of our country. British sea- 
men are proverbial for their bra- 
very; they have shown themselves 
invincible, and raised our flag to 
a glory that has left us without a 
rival. Our naval heroes, in long 
succession, are but splendid ex- 
amples of the whole race. It is 
melancholy, however, to reflect, 
that men, always victorious over 
the enemies of their country, 
should so generally have been the 
slaves of sin, and the captives of 
Satan. They have conquered all 
but themselves; they have glo- 
riously vanquished every adver- 
sary, but the man within the 
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breast. Now we are anxious that 
they should add to all their other 
triumphs, this greater victory over 
themselves; and, under God, we 
provide them with the means. We 
would sanctify their courage, we 
would regulate it by principle. 
Courage, in some men, is the effect 
of natural constitution, in others, 
the fruit of cultivation, aided in 
its growth by example and so- 


‘ciety; it is sometimes produced 


by artificial excitement, or is the 
effort of wild desperation. In each 
case, it is rather a passion, than 
a principle, and in the same de- 
gree must be uncertain and un- 
steady in its influence. Vice may 
make men desperate ; it can never 
render them brave. It both de- 
bases the mind, and debilitates the 
energies of the body; whereas, 
piety is favourable to physical 
strength, by superinducing habits 
of temperance, and personal vir- 
tue. It is a new and superior prin- 
ciple in the soul, ennobling the 
spirit, and adding to natural cou- 
rage, the moral energy of faith. 
It is the property of the fear of 
God to expel every other fear 
from the heart. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that chases away the doubts of the 
mind, and removes the guilt of 
sin, with all its misgivings; a re- 
ligion that disarms death of its 
sting, and opens the immediate 
prospect of heaven; that places 
God at the right hand of the be- 
liever, and invests him with omni- 
potence ; cannot but produce a 
presence of mind, and inspire, in 
the hour of perplexity and danger, 
a courage more efficient in its in- 
fluence, and of a higher order, 
than any which springs from mere 
physical force, or the most boast- 
ed qualities of the natural man. 
If magnanimity and bravery are 
the appropriate virtues of seamen, 
how much would they be strength- 
ened and improved by the princi- 
ple of genuine religion! I[f our 
sailors have extended the empire 

Cone. Mae. No. 9. 


by their prowess, and circulated 
our naval renownaround theglobe, 
they would, as christians, achieve 
far nobler victories ; they would 
overcome, by the blood of the 
lamb ; and in diffusing the prin- 
ciples of truth, righteousness, and 
peace, become more than con- 
querors through him who hath 
loved them. 

Awful will be our responsibi- 
lity, if we neglect this numerous 
and necessitous classof men. Not 
to use the means with which God 
hath amply provided us, for their 
religious instruction, were to be 
accessary to their ruin, to have 
their blood upon our heads. In 
a benighted, tumultuous world, 
how many that we might have 
saved, had we raised in their view 
the beacon of the gospel, to en- 
lighten and direct them, have, 
through want of it, concerning 
the soul made shipwreck! The 
first principles of humanity have 
often been outraged in a christian 
country. There have been mon- 
sters on the western coast of our 
own island, who have enriched 
themselves from wrecks, which 
‘they multiplied as much as pos- 
sible by the hellish device of set- 
ting up false lights along the 
shore!!” The recorded fact fills 
us with horror, and covers the 
legislature with shame. If there 
are still in this christian land 
ferocious miscreants who lie in 
wait for this unnatural and detest- 
able plunder, we trust in God 
they may be put down and brought 
to exemplary punishment. Mean- 
while, let us inquire whether we 
stand quite clear of similar guilt. 
Let us recollect that there are 
sins of omission as well as com- 
mission. There are thousands of 
immortal beings, driven, so to 
speak, on a tempestuous sea, in a 
dark and starless night, in danger | 
of striking against shelving rocks 
on a coast with which they are 
not acquainted. We do notindeed 
set * false lights, but if we with- 
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hold the érue one, shall we not 
be chargeable with the ruin of 
those who perish through lack of 
knowledge? By supporting an 
Institution designed to guide these 
men to eternal life, we shall avoid 
a responsibility in every respect 
so tremendous May it give an 
impulse to the whole of our sea- 
faring population! By the gos- 

1, we open to them a peaceful 

aven, that invites them to retire, 
not indeed from their own fa- 
vourite element, but from the 
tossings and perils of a still more 
dangerous ocean; to lay hold of 
the hope set before them, which 
hope we have as an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that which is 
within the veil: Many of them 
may find a watery grave, but the 
sea shall give up its dead, and at 
the great day may innumerable 
multitudes hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and awake from its 
bosom to everlasting life ! 

It remains only that we con- 
sider the promotion of religion 
among seamen in its connexion 
with our national interests. 

It is observable, that states, 
established by commerce, have 
been incomparably more stable 
than those which have been 
founded by conquest, and ce- 
mented with blood. Yet com- 
mercial greatness, though more 
solid, is not in itself permanent. 
An empire like our own, depend- 
ing so much on trade, so widely 
extended, and composed of so 
many different nations, must 
awaken anxious forebodings as to 
its stability. A single cause might 
insensibly superinduce its de- 
cline, but many must concur for 
its preservation. Among the lat- 
ter kind, surely the diffusion of 
christian principles among all 
orders of our people cannot be 
considered as the least. The moral 
improvement or deterioration of 
sonumerous and important a class 
as our seamen, who are so much 
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employed in our colonial trade, 
and have so much intercourse 
with our foreign dominions, must 
have an influence on the perma- 
nence and security of a maritime 
and commercial power. Public 


virtue is the true principle of 
prmesrena ogh S sindividual 
piety regards chiefly an eternal 


world, where alone it receives its 
consummation, it is not discrimi- 
nated and known by external cir- 
cumstances in the present life. In 
this world there is one event to 
the righteous and the wicked. 
The faithful servant of God may, 
without disappointment, fail of 
temporal prosperity; he has in 
view a higher hope, a grander 
object; but nations, collectively 
considered, exist only in the pre- 
sent state; they are not referred 
to a future tribunal. Hence, the 
conduct of Providence towards 
them, is strongly marked, and at- 
tended with immediate and visible 
effects. The testimony of the 
sacred volume is in perfect uni- 
son with the course of the mo- 
ral government of God, as exer- 
cised over the kingdoms of men. 
“* Righteousness exalteth anation, 
but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple.” “‘Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times.” 

Nations, even more than indi- 
viduals, are apt to sacrifice to 
their own pride. Let us, on the 
contrary, acknowledge, that whilst 
we have so many reasons for gra- 
titude, we have none for boasting. 
Our iniquities have been great, 
nor have we been left without 
correction. As we have partaken 
in the sins of Europe, se we have 
suffered from its convulsions. We 
should be cautious that we do not, 
on any occasion, throw a grain of 
incense on the altar of national 
vanity, and still more that we do 
not set up claims of merit to the 
favour of the Most High. We 
shall not, however, incur such an 
imputation by avowing that we 
regard it as a favourable sign; 
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when the spirit of benevolence 
beats high in the heart of a na- 
tion, or when it applies its efforts 
to meliorate the moral condition 
of the lowest orders of the com- 
munity,—orders the more useful 
and important, as they lie at its 
foundation. To ignorant and su- 
percilious minds, who estimate 
men only by the rank which they 
hold in society, these may indeed 
appear but humble services; yet 
to suppose that they have no in- 
fluence on the prosperity and 
stability of empire, were, in ef- 
fect, to call in question the govern- 
ment of God, to deny his super- 
intendance in human affairs, to 
plunge into practical atheism. 
We have been cast on tempes- 
tuous times, when the ocean of 
the political world has been un- 
usually agitated. The elements 
of disorder and ruin let loose b 
Him who “rides on the whirlwind, 
and directs the storm,” have raged 
with unexampled fury. The war- 
ring winds have not merely swept 
the surface, as in the commotions 
of former periods, which were 
rtial, and soon subsided ; but 
ve disturbed it throughout all 
its regions, and disclosed, at in- 
tervals, the recesses of the great 
deep. Thrones and states, appa- 
rently the most firmly established, 
have been moved from their base 
by the surges of popular fury. 
On earth has been distress of 
nations, with perplexity ; the sea 
and the waves roaring. Europe 
has resembled a prepenee ocean ; 
its powers combating with each 
other, like contending billows, 
with the wrecks of nations float- 
ing on the blood-stained waters, 
while thousands of human beings, 
who had struggled in vain against 
the storm, and whose long loud 
shriek was heard from afar, have 
sunk beneath the overwhelming 
tide. It was impossible that we 
could behold these commotions 
without feeling alarm for our- 
selves; or that we should be un- 
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moved by them, when every bark 
seemed loosened from its moor- 
ings. But amidst this scene of 
general fluctuation, when the 
waters prevailed exceedingly, and 
covered even the highest hills, 
Great Britain has been preserved 
buoyant on the flood; she has 
lived in all the heave and swell 
of the ocean, and, like another 
ark, outrides the storm, carrying 
in her bosom the hopes and des- 
tinies of the moral world. 
Having been thus signally pre- 
served, it ill becomes us to neg- 
lect the spiritual interests of men, 
who have been so conspicuously 
instrumental in our preservation, 
and in our triumphs. Every drop 
of blood shed in the battles of the 
Nile and Trafalgar, is an argu- 
ment for the institution recom- 
mended in this essay. We con- 
gratulate the christian world on 
its formation. Persons of cold 
and calculating minds, too cau- 
tious to commit themselves to the 
hazard of such experiments, may 
consider the advocates of such a 
cause as zealots and enthusiasts. 
It is possible they may be too 
sanguine; but to achieve any 
thing great or good, much must 
be attempted, much adventured ; 
new expedients must be some- 
times tried. The fervid, active, 
enterprising, may not always feel 
the ground beneath them, they 
may be sometimes out at sea. For 
our part, we prefer the very ex- 
cesses, we had almost said, the 
errors of benevolence, to the cau- 
tion which always hesitates, the 
indifference that never stirs, and 
the supineness that always sleeps. 





ON SUPERSTITION. 

SUPERSTITION is one of the 
many words to which no certain 
or definite ideas are attached by 
the generality of those who em- 
ploy them. The term is hence 
often misapplied, while the evil 
it is in to denote is neither 
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thoroughly understood, nor suf- 
ficiently marked, to be ascertain- 
ed and avoided. In general, it 
may be observed that supersti- 
tion must have some connexion 
with religion, and can have little 
place in a mind not easily acces- 
sible to impressions from another 
and spiritual world. It seems to 
be compounded of fear and cre- 
dulity,—of terrifying apprehen- 
sions of the Deity, and preposter- 
ous and unfounded hopes respect- 
ing the success of those methods 
thatare adopted to appease his an- 
ger, and to render him propitious. 
Mean and unworthy notions of 
the moral attributes of God, in 
particular, are the essence of su- 
perstition. It can live, therefore, 
and flourish, only in the darkness 
or ignorance of the human mind ; 
and its origin and progress may 
be traced in the following man- 
ner. The consciousness of guilt, 
in conjunction with the strong 
notions of a deity rooted in 
men’s minds, naturally produced 
the fear of punishment. , Anxious 
to get rid of this fear, and con- 
ceiving the Deity to be as vain- 
glorious as he was irascible,—ima- 
gining him to be exceedingly fond 
of servility, and homage, and ez- 
ternalservice,—they immediately 
invented, and had recourse to a 
variety of observances of this 
nature for the purpose. It must 
be obvious that, in proportion as 
their fear of punishment increas- 
ed, these external rites would be 
also multiplied—the more nume- 
rous the quarters from whence 
punishment was apprehended, 
the more numerous would be the 
ceremonies by the performance of 
which it was expected to be avert- 
ed. It was this fear which, multi- 
plying the objects of its appre- 
hension, shaped out the numerous 
deities of the heathen world ; 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor, ardua clo 


Fulmina cum caderent,discussaque meenia flammis, 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos— 


and hence the vast variety, as well 
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as the ridiculous nature of many 
of the ceremonies to which they 
had recourse, for preservation 
from their displeasure. 

The picture of a superstitions 
man is thus drawn by Theo- 
phrastus. ‘‘ Having washed his 
hands, and sprinkled himself all 
over, he leaves the temple with a 
laurel leaf in his mouth, with 
which he walks about all day. 
Or, if a weasel should cross the 
road, he will not advance a step 
till he has thrown three stones 
over the road. Ifhe find a serpent 
in his house, he raises a place of 
devotion on the spot. He purifies 
his house often, will not sit upon 
a grave, or touch a‘dead person. 
He is anxious about the interpre- 
tation of his dreams, will not offer 
a sacrifice unless his wife go with 
him, and, if she is engaged, takes 
the nurse and young children. 
He purifies himself with onions, 
and when he sees a mad or epi- 
leptic person, spits in their bo- 
sOmis.” 

We may see from hence the 
cause of the superstitious prac- 
tices into which the Jews fell; 
who, by their traditions and cere- 
monies, at length made void the 
commandments of God. Bringing 
down the Deity, in his moral at- 
tributes, to the conceptions of 
their own weak minds, they vainly 
hoped, while they stood in dread 
of his terrors, to propitiate him 
by the pertinacity with which 
they clung to a pompous and 
burdensome ritual, and by a mul- 
tiplicity of trivial observances. 
In this manner, outward ceremo- 
nies became substituted for the 
principles of justice, mercy, and 
piety, and the cleansing of the 
sepulchre was neglected for the 
whitening of its walls. Out of 
this state of mind, the sect of the 
Pharisees rose and flourished, 
than whom none were more su- 
perstitious; none ever disfigured 
the Deity more in their concep- 
tions; none ever deserved, or 
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ever received, a severer repro- 
bation. 

The Catholic religion is deeply 
chargeable with superstition, as 


we have defined it. What but 
the most debasing conceptions of 
God could lead a man to suppose, 
that sins the most atrocious might 
have their obligation to ptnish- 
ment remitted, by confessing them 
in the ears of afellow-mortal, or by 
the payment of a piece of money to 
obtain his connivance and appro- 
bation? If, in the concern of pa- 
pists for the liberation of their 
souls after death from purgatory, 
we see an instance of their appre- 
hension of God, as a wrathful 
and vindictive being, we behold 
in the large sums of money be- 
queathed by them for the inter- 
cessions of survivors, as well as 
in their belief of the available- 
ness of the superfluous merits of 
others, to give effect to these in- 
tercessions, an instance equally of 
their weakness and credulity. To 
the same head must be reduced— 
Ao say nothing of their marvellous 
cures, and fabulous legends,--- 
their devotional addresses to saints 
and angels, as deeming it too 
wearisome to the Deity to be 
troubled with all their complaints 
and prayers. 

It is mournful to observe the 
numerous tendencies to supersti- 
tion even at the present day, and 
among those, whom a purer faith 
and an enlightened system of in- 
struction might have been expect- 
ed torender proof againstits ope- 
rations. Yet howfew of these are 
altogether free from impressions 
of uneasiness, or boding appre- 
bensions, on false and ridiculous 
grounds,—from fancied omens, 
presages, prodigies, and présenti- 
ments ; while how many, on the 
other hand, are prone to seek the 
oo of the divine being by 
a far greater attention to the ordi- 


-nances of religion than to the 


cultivation of ‘the hidden man of 
the heart! But in proportion as 
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we look for the favour of the 
Deity, by the performance of any 
thing external and bodily, in 
which the understanding and the 
heart have little or no share, we 
are chargeable with the worst 
feature of superstition. Let us 
beware of it in its most insinua- 
ting approaches. It can twine 
itself round a creed, and cause it 
to be substituted for the offering 
of a devout mind: it can even 
indace a present peace, and the 
confident hope of future bliss, from 
the presentation of a dying Sa- 
viour, as an expiation for sins that 
are yet persisted in, and which 
there are no settled intentions to 
renounce. 

In conclusion, it may be re- 
marked that superstition, in some 
of its forms, has been the attri- 
bute of the strongest minds. It has 
been found in conjunction with a 
depth of thought, and an accuracy 
of judgment rarely to be equalled. 
Dr. Johnson, the Leviath«n of lite- 
rature, seems to have considered 
itnoimpropriety to pray for hisde- 
parted wife; and Pascai, the pro- 
found, the ingenious, the accom- 
plished, the excellent Pascal, was 
a believer in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Speaking of the 
heathen, who discovered the deity 
in the works of nature, and of 
christians, though heretical ones, 
as he calls them, who worshipped 
him in the person of Jesus, he 
actually congratulates himself and 
his brethren, on their ability to 
discover him in a wafer!! —K. 


PL LOD LL 
Te the Editors. 


White the alarm of heresy and 
schism is not unfrequently sound- 
ed even by ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries of the present day, as an ef- 
fectual means of arresting the 
progress of free inquiry, and of 
preventing the exercise of private 
judgment in matters most mo- 
mentous to every candidate for 
immortality, it must be gratifying 
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to you, whose principles forbid 
you to support the reign of terror 
in the dominions of the Prince of 
Peace, to know that~ there are 
many very honourable exceptions 
to this remark, among the most 
distinguished adherents to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of our 
country. I therefore presume on 
your readiness to indulge some 
of your readers with a few ex- 
tracts from the Appendix to Dr. 
Marsh’s Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome. 
How much soever you may be 
constrained to differ in sentiment 
from his lordship on some other 
points, you will unquestionably 
concur in his views of schism, as 
contained in these extracts. 

I cannot help thinking, that 
those who accuse the learned Bi- 
shop’s principles of bigotry and 
intolerance, are much mistaken; 
and that better acquaintance with 
his character, and a more candid 
construction of his writings, would 
enable them to discern, what at 
first may seem paradoxical, that 
his avowed hostility to certain 
measures of deserved popularity 
actually results, not from the in- 
tolerance, but from the liberality 
of those principles. 

Were it my object to maintain 
this position, I should avail my- 
self of the doctrine contained in 

261 of the treatise just re- 
erred to, that “‘ the establishment 
of our church depends wholly 
and solely upon the authority of 
the state.” But my wish,at present, 
is rather to obtain general cir- 
culation for his sentiments on the 
subjectof schism. For these,there- 
fore, I beg a place im your va- 
luable miscellany, premising that, 
though the following passages are 
extracts only, yet I am not aware 
that the sentiments of the writer 
are in any measure distorted by 
the selection. we . 
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which the English word schism is 
derived, denotes simply division, 
or se ion, without the asso- 
ciation of any other notion. Thus 
St. John, (vii. 43.) says, cyicue 
our ay Ty ory eyerilo davies, which 
means nothing more, than that 
the people were divided in their 
opinions concerning Christ. In 
the same sense, St. John uses it 
again, (chapter ix. 16), xas cx:cpe 
ne sv avis, and again, (chapter x. 
19.) oxcpe ovr warly sytrilo sv ‘low 
Iovdaiois. In the epistles, the term 
occurs in only three places, and 
all three are in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians ; viz. chapters 
i. 10., xi. 18., xii. 25. In the first 
example, St. Paul says to the Co- 
rinthians, un n o vow oxcuala, 
which in our authorized version is 
rendered, “‘ that there be no divi- 
sions among you.” In the second 
example, he says to them, Axovw 
ox opel er vas vwaeyer,Whichin our 
authorized version is again render- 
ed, “‘I hear that there be divisions 
among you.” In the third ex- 
ample, he says to them, ba un» 
oxope ly copa, adrAw To avlo vee 
ArANAwY MEgiLIWTs TH AtAn, which in 
our authorized version is render- 
ed, “ that there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the 
members should have the. same 
care one for another.” This is 
the only instance in which the 
word schism occurs throughout 
the whole of our English Bible ; 
and even here it appears from the 
context, that the want of unani- 
mity of which St. Paul complain- 
ed, related rather to mora/ than 
to religious dissentions. In the 
other two examples, he warns the 
Corinthians against divisions ge- 
nerally; and it is manifest, that, 
in the first example, he had 
chiefly in contemplation that par- 

-spirit which prevailed among 

e Corinthians. Having cau- 
tioned the Corinthians t di- 
visions, (cxscpalle), he «¢ For 
it hath been declared to me of 
you, my brethren, by them which 
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are of the house of Chloe, that 
there are contentions, (egides), 
among you. Now this I say, that 
every one of you saith, I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 

has,” &c. 

f then we define the English 
word “ schism,” according to the 
use which St. John and St. Paul 
have made of the Greek word 
exioua, we shall not define it as a 
division or separation, which, in 
its own nature, or of necessity, is 
sinful. In fact, the notion which 
many persons attach to the Eng- 
lish word “‘ schism,” is not found- 
ed on the notion which St Paul 
and St. John attached to the 
Greek’ word cyicua, but on the 
notion which the church of Rome 
has attached to schisma in the 


. Latin Vulgate. The church of 
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Rome, presuming on its own in- 
faliebitity, every separa- 
tion from the chureh as a thing 
necessarily sinful. No protestant 
can consistently say to another, 
who differs from him in religious 
opinions, that he has no right to 
urge the yee of conscience, or 
the plea of sincerity. The duty of 
searching for the truth, being a 
duty equally incumbent on both, 
and neither of them pretending to 
infallibility, a difference in their 
conclusions cannot warrant either 
of them to charge the other with 
sin. And if we allow, that we 
ourselves may err, we cannot con- 
clude, that they who differ from 
us must err. And if even error is 
not a consequence which follows 
of necessity, much less is sin. 
The only inference, therefore, 
which we can consistently draw 
with respect to those who dissent 
from the church of England, is 
this—As we believe that the doc- 
trines of our church are true, we 
cannot do otherwise than believe 
that doctrines which are at vari- 
ance with them, are false. Such 
must be our beliet in regard to 
the doctrines themselves. But 
we are not therefore warranted 
to believe, that they who profess 
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such doctrines are guilty of sin, 
even though that profession de- 
taches them from the established 
church. Whereas a Romanist 
therefore would contend, that se- 
paration from the church must be 
sinful, a member of the church of 
England cannot consistently go 
further than to assert, that sepa- 
ration from the church may be 
sinful. But if it only may be sin- 
ful, there must be some criterion, 
which determines when it is sin- 
ful. But when the plea of con- 
science can be established, we 
have a criterion which admits of 
no dispute. I can discover no 
other criterion, which is applica- 
ble to the intended purpose, and 
is at the same time a criterion 
which can be consistently used by 
a protestant church. ough [ 
believe, that the doctrines of our 
church are true, and consequently 
must believe that they who dis- 
sent from it have fallen into error, 
yet to go further, and maintain 
that every dissenter from the 
established chureh is guilty of 
sin, would be an inference equally 
monstrous and uncharitable. On 
the other hand, I do not deny, 
that separation from an establish- 
ed church may be sinful; and I 
must allow it, according to the 
proposed criterion. For if men 
separate themselves from the 
established church, and have not 
the plea of conscience to urge in 
their defence ; if they neither ob- 
ject to its doctrines, nor its dis- 
cipline, and yet withdraw from 
its communion, they are answer- 
able for the evils, which arise 
from divisions in the church, 
which are uncompensated by any 
good to themselves. Such men 
are guilty of a sinful separation 
from the church, for which they 
are amenable to their Maker, 
though not to a human tribunal. 
It seems reasonable, that the 
parties whose consciences are im- 
mediately concerned, should be 
allowed to judge for themselves ; 
and on this principle, all protest- 
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ants acted at the reformation. 
Dissenters from the church of 
England claim likewise the pri- 
vilege of judging for themselves ; 
nor can we consistently deny it, 
especially as our church does not 
pretend to be infallible. We our- 
selves believe, and, according to 
my firm conviction, very justly 
believe, that our church (in the 
words of Article xix.) ‘‘ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preach- 
ed, and the sacraments be dul 
administered according to Christ's 
ordinance.” But as every other 
congregation of christians be- 
lieves also, that it teaches the 
e word of God, it is easy to 
oresee the result of a controversy 
about the sin of schism, accord- 
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of being a society of Christ’s form- 
ing, a society therefore jure di- 
vino; each party will contend, 
that opposition to a divine in- 
stitution must be sinful; each 
party will contend, that what is 
sinful at one time, must be sinful 
atanother. Each party therefore 
will conclade, that the members 
of all other parties are involved in 
the sin of schism. Such are the con- 
sequences of considering schism as 
something necessarily sinful. Butif 
we consider it as something that 
may, or may not be sinful, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and adopt the 
criterion proposed in the compara- 
tive view, the question of schism 
may be bronght to an issue. For 
where dissent is really conscien- 
tious, the plea of conscience ad- 











ing to the present definition. mits of a proof, which must be 
Each party willclaim the honour acknowledged by all parties.” 
POETRY. 





THE CREATION. 


Hart, Source of Being 
Sole Source of all things! 


! hail, eternal Word ! 
whose command was heard 


At Nature’s birth, through all the realms of Night, 
And on her empire poured celestial light :— 

Whose mandate calmed the elemental strife, 
Educing order, and imparting life : 

Tuee would I worship, in immortal strains, 

Like those which echoed through th’ etherial plains, 
When choirs seraphic the Creator sang, 

And Heaven’s high arches with the anthems rang. 
Q! could I catch your rapturous notes of praise, 
Sons of the Morning! whose extatic lays 
Proclaimed the power, who “ spake, and it was done,” 
JeEHOVAH’s equal and eternal Son. 

Tnspire my muse, ye first-born sons of Light! 
Pourtray the scene that burst upon your sight, 
When earth’s stupendous fabric first was reared, 
And in A wri dignity appeared ; 

When Nature first, in innocence arrayed, 
The bloom of immortality displayed ; 
Beauteous her form, and exquisitely fair, 


While yet unfaded, unde 


, she bare 


Her Maker’s impress, and resplendent shone, 
The perfect Image of the Hoty One. 

Say, (for ye witnessed the enchanting sight,) 
How, midst the trackless void, new worlds of light, 
Fixed in their orbits by mysterious laws, 

Unknown to all but the supreme First Cause, 


In beauty deck’d, with 


ike splendor crowned, 


Successive rose, and poured their radiance round. 
Wrapt in amazement i beheld from far 


The nascent glories o 


Gazed on each system, an 
Seon as commenced 


each solar star ; 
d revolving sphere, 


as its luminous career ; 
And hailed, in choral songs and seraph strains, 
Each brilliant orb, that gilds the ethereal plains. 
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*T was then ye heard, with reverential awe, 
Th’ Almighty Ruler promulgate that law 
Which filled the caverns of the vast profound, 
And taught th’ obedient waves to know their bound. 
With verdure clothed, then bloomed the new-made earth, 
O’erspread with herbage of spontaneous birth ; 
Uprose the forests, in majestic pride, 
Whose cedars flung their shadows far and wide; 
Eden then smiled, enriched with fruits and flowers, 
Various in colour, taste, and latent powers : 
So fair the structure, so sublime it stood, 
That He who fashioned it, pronounced it “ good.” 


Tell how, obedient to the high behest 
Of Nature’s God, myriads of creatures press’d 
Into existence,—from the reptile worm 
To huge Leviathan’s unweildy form :— 
Beings of every order, class, and name, 
Of curious texture, and mysterious frame ; 
Tenants of every element and clime : 
All sprang to life, in their appointed time 
And due gradatioa— perfect in their kind,— 
The finished work of an OmniscreNT MIND. 


But chiefly say, ye seraphs round the throne, 
How glorious in his Maker’s image shone 
The new-made man! though moulded at the first 
From shapeless matter, and of meanest dust, 
Beauteous and fair, nis yet immortal frame, 
With matchless skill constructed, soon became 
Fit dwelling for a pure ethereal soul, 
Destined to live, when ages cease to roll. 


O, who can tell by what mysterious ties, 
Concealed alike from ignorant and wise, 
The great Eternal first was pleased to bind 
Unconscious matter to reflecting mind ? 
Who can discern the dignified retreat, 
Where thought and reason fixed their sacred seat? 
Where reigned the imperial Spirit, veil’d from sight, 
Yet throned in mnocence, and robed with light? 
O, who can estimate that spirit's worth, 
Offspring of heaven, of pure celestial birth ; 
A flame, unquench’'d e’en by the damps of death, 
Kindled and cherished by the Almighty’s breath ; 
Bright emanation from the Source of Good! 
Fruit of the counsels of a rriunE Gon! 


Fountain of Being! Universal Lord! 
By all thy creatures be thy name ador’d! 
In heaven, on earth, to nature’s utmost bound, 
Where’er the wonders of thine hand are tound : 
Thy goodness all with one accord proclaim, 
Let all re-echo, “ Hallowed be thy name.” T. M. 


« PPD LLL 
THE DESIRE OF FAITH. 


Sap is my heart, all pensive and forlorn, 
With clouds of sorrow and of sin o’ercast : 
Cold as the rain-drops of the wintry morn, 
Impeteous falling with the stormy blast. 
Fain would my faith enjoy a nobler scene, 
Beyond the reach of earth’s beclouded ray ; 
Where glory dwells in majesty serene, 
*Mid the pure splendor of eternal day ; 
Where souls unruffied with the softest sigh, 
No momentary trace of anguish bear, 

To dim the beam of an immortal eye, 

Or stain celestial roses with a tear! 


Cone. Mac. No. 9. 3Q 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


atid dill 


Three Sermons preached before the London 
Missionary Society at its Twenty-fourth 
Anniversary ; by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, 
‘A. M., the Rev. J. Johnstone, A.M., 
and the Rev. J. T. Holloway, D.D. 
Williams and Nisbet. 

UnpouBTEDLy the pattern of those nu- 
merous Missionary Societies, whieh have 
sprung up in different parts of Europe, 
and especially in our own country since 
the revolution, was furnished by the Pu- 
ritans, whom political tyranny and re- 
ligious intolerance compelled, some 
years before that memorable era, to seek 
a refuge on the western continent. Had 
the governmentsof their native countries 
suffered them to remain at home, in the 
unmolested enjoyment of their religious 
views and privileges, and yet restrained 
them from all attempts to impart those 
views and privileges to others, their 
tender compassion for the souls ef men, 
and their quick and keen perceptions 
of christian duty, would have rendered 
them restless and uneasy. They burned 
to become the instruments of conveying 
to the minds of men the light which they 
had received, and to make all around 
them partakers of the truth, the know- 
ledge of which made them free and 
happy. Hence, upon arriving in Ame- 
rica, and finding nothing to restrain 
their diffusive spirit of christian bene- 
volence, they applied themselves with 
promptitude and zeal to the conversion 
ef the Indians, and “ he who hath made 
of one bleod all nations of men,” remark- 
ably aided and prospered their labours. 
Among their mest active missionaries 
were the venerated names of Mayhew, 
Sheppard, and Elliot, the last of whom, 
from his unwearied and successful la- 
bours in this noble cause, obtained the 
honourable title of “ the Apostle of the 
Indians.” . 

It was the remarkable success of these 
attempts that stirred up the zeal of some 
in this country first to form “ a Com- 
pany for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, and other adjacent 
parts of America ;” and which after- 
wards gave rise to the more enlarged 
“ Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts.” In later years, the 
example of the Puritans has been follew- 
ed, and the missionary work undertaken, 
with astonishing perseverance and pro- 
portionate success, by the Moravians, 
whom a lively and celebrated authoress 
has called “the Monks of Protestantism,” 
but who have been very far from betray- 
ing, either in Greenland, or any other 
scenes of their missionary labours, any 
appearances of monkish imbecility, self- 
inlmena, or sloth. In still later years, 
the missionary spirit, which burst forth 


from the Puritans, has inspired different 
classes of English dissenters, as well as 
no inconsiderable number of pious mi- 
nisters and members of the national 
church. Hence, of the numerous public 
meetings and extraerdinary religious 
services which are held in this country, 
those which have arisen from this cause 
are become the most popular, as well as 
the most frequent and interesting. 

We shall at least obtain credit fora 
large share of missionary zeal, when we 
say, that these meetings have always 
reminded us of the solemn assemblies 
of the ancient people of God at Jerusa- 
lem, “ whither the tribes went up, the 
tribes of the Lord, to give thanks to his 
name.” We have been thus impressed, 
not only by considering the union and 
love, the devotion and zeal, the pros- 
perity and joy, which they are calculated 
to. diffuse, and which unquestiona 
they do diffuse, among various denomi- 
nations of the christian world; but 
chiefly by remembering that the ancient 
Jewish convocations were designed to 
prefigare the glurious object which our 
modern christian assemblies have ex- 
pressly in view—the conversion of the 
world to the blessed Redeemer. The 
last of the three annual assemblies of 
ancient Israel—the feast of tabernacles 
—was especially intended to direct the 
hope of the faithful to this certain con- 
summation, and to keep alive in the 
Jewish church the expectation of a 
period, when the blessing of Abraham 
shall enrich all the families and nations 
of the earth. And what can be better 
calculated, in the present day, to pre- 
serve or to revive a devout anticipation 
of that glorious period, than the public 
solemnities which annually take place in 
the British metropolis, to stimulate the 
exertions, and celebrate the triumphs of 
our Missionary Institutions. The London 
Missionary Society, to which the Ser- 
monsbefore us at present direct our more 


. particular attention, deserves the esteem 


and support, at least of denomi- 
nations which its comprehensive plan 
embraces and unites. Undismayed by 
frequent disappointment and _ serious 
losses, it has continued to act upon the 
liberal principles which it avowed in its 
constititution, and to employ the funds 
entrusted to its care in the instruction of 
approved candidates for the missionary 
office, and in sending them to those 
parts of the heathen world,which seemed 
to present the greatest facility for their 
labour, and the fairest hope of success. 

In proportion to the esteem in which 
we hold this great institution, must we 
regret the acknowledged fact, that most 
of the sermons which have been deli- 
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vered at its annual meetings have been 
inferior, not only to those which many 
blic occasions of far less importance 
ve called forth, but to the general dis- 
courses which the preachers themselves 
have delivered, in the ordinary discharge 
of their ministerial duties. "They have 
been, with a few exceptions, appropriate 
to the subject and the season, and the 
have mostly answered oneimportant end, 
that of diffusing a warm and generous 
it, through the numerous congrega- 
assembled to hear them, in favour 
of the noble cause of missions to the 
heathen. _ But in point of that profound 
argument, and enlightened reasoning, 
which the subject fully allowed, and the 
cause most richly deserved, and even 
as fair specimens of the ability and skill 
of their respectable authors, they have 
generally ailed. At the distance of 
twenty-four years from the birth of this 
important institution, it would have been 
no small gratification to be able to refer 
asober-minded opponent to its annnal 
Volumes, for a full refutation of his 
objections, and for clear and ample in- 
ation ona subject so little under- 
stood and regarded by the christian 
world. But while we could select from 
the published volumes of their sermons 
a few discourses of this superior and de- 
sirable character, we confess that the 
entire collection is not one upon which 
we conld fearlessly suspend the weight 
of the important cause, in the hand of 
the prejudiced or the uninformed. We 
have felt no little surprise that many of 
the respectable preachers befere the 
Missionary Society, have not only pur- 
sued the line of common place thought 
with which their predecessors had been 
contented ; but have gravely apologized 
for their conduct by the plea that the 
subject was too near exhaustion to ad- 
mit of novelty or variety. One circum- 
stance is sufficient to set aside this plea, 
and to prove that, instead of being ex- 
hausted, the subject has scarcely been 
ned ; that a discourse on idolatry, 
ich should have been among the first 
topics of public discussion, was reserved 
for one of the preachers at the Twenty- 
fourth Anniversary! From this able and 
excellent discourse we have too long de- 
tained our readers. [It is founded on the 
description of the Apostle Paul’s indig- 
nant sorrow, at beholding the city of 
Athens wholly given to idolatry ; and it 
opens with a concise, but comprehensive 
and interesting view of that celebrated 
place, at the commencement of the 
christian era. The idolatry of Athens is 
then exposed and deplored; and the 
author, Mr. Wardlaw, after referring 
with considerable delight to the recent 
abolition of that “ abominable thing” in 
Taheite, proceeds to consider its ten- 
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dency to produce, in every christian 
breast, “indignant grief for the disho- 
nour done to God ; amazement at humar 
weakness and folly, abhorrence of hn- 
man impiety, and compassion for human 
wretchedness.” Under the first of these 
divisions, we have the following forcible 
remarks :— 

“They changed the truth of God into ‘a lie” 
Every view that can be taken of the worship of 
idols is ‘a lie’ against the supreme Majesty. 
Their number is a lie against his unity: their 
corporeal nature is a lie against his pure invisi- 
ble spirituality: their confined and local resi- 
dence a lie against his omnipresence and im- 
mensity: their limited and subdivided depart- 
ments of operation, against his universal pro- 
prietorship and dominion: their follies and 
weaknesses a lie against his infinite wisdom: 
their defects, and vices, and crimes, a lie against 
his unsullied purity and perfection. In whata 
strange unhallowed state must that man’s heart 
be, who contempl without tion this sa- 
crilegious robbery of heaven—this universal 
slander upon the character of Deity! Yet there 
are some—would I could say with truth they 
are few in number !—who feel it very lightly. 
They can contemplate the whole scene with a 
careless smile; or, if their spirits are at all 
stirred in them, if their indignation is at all 
moved, it is against those officious, intrusive in- 
termeddlers, that would disturb the idolators by 
their attempts to enlighten them. With an affec- 
tation of sentimental feeling, they fancy the uni- 
versal Parent equally pleased with all descrip- 
tions of worship from his erring children. 

** Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime ador’d ; 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord!” Pp. 8, 9. 

Under the second division of this dis- 
course, the author thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“ It is a fact which deism has never been able 
to set aside, that to whatever heights of attain- 
ment’ men have risen in the wisdom of this 
world, they have never, of themselves, made a 
single step of decided progress towards rational 
and worthy views of the nature and character of 
God. The trial of many ages warranted the 
apostolic decision, that ‘ the world by wisdom 
knew not God.’ The powers of the haman mind 
were vigorously and successfully employed in 
every other department of human knowledge. 
There was no defici of i I acuteness 
and energy in other investigations. But the mas- 
ters of science and philosophy were but dark 
and feeble and perplexed conjecturers on the 
things of God. The contrast in this respect could 
not fail, in such a place as Athens, to strike most 
forcibly the mind of the apostle. When he saw 
the wonderful results of human wisdom and 
power and skill, in the arts and sciences, in 
philosophy and literature, which existed there in 
such profusion and splendor ; when he beheld a 
people raised to the very pinnacle of eminence 
forall that was great and excellent in human at- 
“3 Q 2. then viewed the same people 
3Q2 
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sunt im tts abyss of ignorance and stupidity, as 
to all that related to the h*z+er concerns of God 
and of eternity! How striking, how affecting the 
contrast! Can we wonder that his spirit was 
stirred in him?” p. 11, 12. 


In the third part of the sermon, the 
author reasons in the most Juminous and 
efficient manner in defence of the hum- 
bling proposition—that folatry has its 
seat in the depraved affections of the 
human heart, and that idolaters are 
thus chargeable with impiety and guilt, 
as well as absurdity and folly. 

“ Vhe origin of idoiatry is to be found in the 
alienation of the heart from God; the unsuit- 
ableuess of his character to the depraved propen- 
sities of his fallen creat , and the quent 
desire to have a god, ‘such an one as them- 
selves,’ who will approve of their sins. 

“ This view of the matter accords well with the 
character of their ‘ gods many, and lords many,’ 
and with the vature of the worship with which 
they honoured them, Where shall we find one 
among all the objects of their worship, whose 
attributes indicate, on the fancy that has imagin- 
ed it, the operation of any thing like a principle 
either of holiness or love? Where shall we find 

ove, whom its worshippers have invested with 
the qualities either of purity or of mercy? All 
their duties appear to be the product of a strange 
and affecting combination of depraved passions 
and guilty fears. The principal gods of the 
Pantheon are raised above men solely by the su- 
perior enormity of their crimes; their greater 
power only enabling them to be the greater 
adepts and the greater monsters in vice. ‘They 
are the patrons and the patterns of all that is 
vile and all that is cruel; of intemperance, 
and just, and knavery, and jealousy, and 
revenge. Thus men love to sin; and they 
make their gods sinners, because they are 
desirous to sin under their patronage: yet are 
they, at the same time, conscious of guilt; and 
while they commit sin, and even laugh at sin, 
they tremble with superstitious apprehension.” 
p. 16. 

We are by no means certain that we 
have given the best extracts which the 
preceding divisions of this admirable 
discourse could furnish: and much as 
we wish to introduce a quotation from 
each part, the last will afford us no one 
short enough for our limits. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to read the author’s de- 
scription of the moral wretchedness of 
the heathen, and his contrast of that 
wretchedness, with the christian’s “ joy 
and peace in believing,” without feeling 
the deepest emotions of pity for the de- 
graded and desponding worshippers of 
idols, and the sincerest admiration of 
the preachers, as one of the most faith- 
ful and benevolent advocates for their 
instruction and conversion, ~ 

One more paragraph, from the con- 
clnding part of the discourse, must close 
our quotations. After referring to the 
eonfidence with which David Hume ex- 
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pected the natural progress of human 
thought to bring men te a correct know- 
ledge of the true God, and ably con- 
founding the expectation,by a reference, 
not only to the scriptures, but to the ad- 
missions of the philosopher himself, Mr. 
Wardlaw proceeds to observe : 


“ The inductive, or experimental mode of rea- 
soning is now admitted by all to be the surest 
way of arriving at the discovery of truth. Yet, 
while philosophers admit this, and apply the 
principle with scrupulous jealousy, in their in- 
vestigation of the various branches of human 
science, they are, on the subject now before us, 
marvellously inconsistent with themselves. They 
Continue to talk, and to write, of the sufficiency 
of the light of nature, to guide men to God and 
to virtue, whilst the experience of every age and 
every nation looks them broadly in the face, and 
contradicts all their assertions. Never was expe- 
riment more completely tried, under every con- 
ceivable variety of situation and, circumstance; 
and, on every trial, the great general result has 
been uniformly the same. A number of concurrent. 
facts warrant, among men of science, the forma- 
tion of a theory ; if opposing facts are afterwards 
discovered, the theory is invalidated; if such 
facts multiply, it is overthrown. But here is a 
case, in which the facts are without number, and 
all of them concurrent ; no exceptions—no con- 
tradictory results. What, then, are we to think 
of men, who, professing on every other subject 
their abhorrence of mere hypothesis, can still, in 
such circumstances as these, prefer theory to 
fact? A glance at the heathen world confutes 
their whole system.” p. 26. 


The other discourses, though greatly 
inferior to this, are yet deserving atten- 
tion, for their evangelical fervour, and 
their christian faithfulness and charity. 
Studies in History ; containing the His- 

tory of England from its Earliest Re- 

cords, to the Death of Elizabeth ; ina 

Series of Essays, accompanied with Re- 

flections, References to Original Autho- 
rities, and Historical Questions. 12mo. 

By Thomas Morell. 

Freepom of discussion, and liberty, 
civil and religious, as far as it is com- 
patible with public security, are the 
inalienable aud universal bifthrights of 
men. What is so sweet to man as liberty 
of spirit, and what so dear as personal 
freedom? Yet the history of England, 
as well as that of other nations, records, 
for the most part, but the struggles of 
free-born men for the preservation or 
recovery of their birthrights, Julius 
Cesar, by his invasion of Britain, violated 
the liberties of Britons. They could 
plead, and with determined bravery did 
plead, the “right of ession ;” but 
Cesar, like another “ edonian mad- 
man,” aspired to possession ; and, at the 
point of the sword, discussed the ques- 
tion of “ right.” The abuse af power is 
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ssion ; and God “shall break in 
pieces the oppressor.” Principles must 
eventually triumph over unjust policy. 
It is one of the noblest ends of history 
to record such triumphs, and to trans- 
mit the glory of them to posterity. But 
yet, while this constitutes, in a great 
measure, the dignity, it also evinces the 
difficulty of historic composition: “ for 
while some write,” observes Lord Bacon, 
“poor and popular relations, the very 
reproach of history, others patch up, 
ina rash, hasty, and unequal contexture, 
particular reports, and long memorials ; 
others slightly run over the heads of ac- 
tions done ; others, on the contrary, pur- 
sue every trivial circumstance, nothing 
belonging to the sum and issue of things ; 
some, out of a too partial indulgence to 
their own wit, take confidence to feign 
many things; but others add and im- 
int upon affairs the image, not so 
much of their own wit, as of their affec- 
tions ; mindful rather of their own party, 
than to become religious deponents for 
truth ; others everywhere interlace such 
politique observations, as they most 
cy, and seeking occasion of digres- 
sion for ostentation, too slightly break 
off the contexture of the discourse ; 
others, for want of moderation and judg- 
ment, overdo things by the prolixity of 
their speeches, harangues, or other per- 
formances ; so as it is sufficiently mani- 
fest, that in the writings of men, there is 
not any kind more rare than a just history, 
and in all points complete and perfect.” 
“The same impenetrable obscurity,” 
Mr. Morell observes, “‘ which envelops 
the history of all barbarous nations, has 
buried in oblivion all that relates to 
Britain before the Roman invasion.” 
The barbarism of nations has suggested 
to some modern philosophers the theory 
that savageism was the original state of 
man: but for this there is no founda- 
tion in historical fact. Moses, the oldest 
historian, and whose writings have never 
yet been convicted of a single falsehood 
or mistake, and who wrote, let it be re- 
bered, immediate inspiration, 
represents our first parents and their im- 
mediate descendants, as in a state very 
far removed from that of savages. Cain, 
we are told, built a city, and two of his 
descendants invented the harp and 
organ, and were artificers in brass and 
iron. “Cities are not built, nor musical 
instruments invented by savages, but by 
men highly cultivated ; and surely we 
have no reason to suppose, that the 
righteous posterity of Seth were behind 
the apostate descendants of Cain, in any 
branch of knowledge that was really 
useful, That Noah and his family were 
far removed from sayageism, no one will 
controyert, who belieyes, that with them 
was made a new covenant of religion ; 
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and it was uestionably their duty, as 
it must Steg om their’ wish, Sone 


municate what knowledge they 
sessed to their posterity. Thus far, then, 
every consistent christian, we think, 
must determine against original and 
universal savageism. Nations, either far 
removed, or by adventitious circum- 
stances shut out from sources of im- 
provement and civilization, may and do 
deteriorate, and are, more or less, deeply 
immersed in ignorance and barbarism. 
Of this description were the Celta, the 
Sarmate, and the Belge. These barba- 
rians, emigrating from countries now 
known in Rurope, as Russia, Germany, 
and the Netherlands; the Celt, in par- 
ticular, occupying a principal of 
the “ fertile. provinces of Gaul) at dif- 
ferent periods settled in Britain. Julius 
Cesar found the aboriginal Britons two 
or three stages in advance from savage- 
ism to civilization. Ideas of Property, 
as well as inequality of ranks, appeared ; 
small towns were erected; trade was 
carried on with their continental neigh- 
bours; and although they were suffi- 
ciently barbarous, they certainly were 
not “ in the most barbarous state.” The 
reception they gave Julius Cesar was 
that of a rude, but warlike, and, in many 
respects, noble race, The undisciplined 
courage of Britons withstood the valor 
of veteran Romans; and, but for inex- 
perience in the art of war, in all proba- 
bility, they would have expelled Cesar 
and his legions from their coasts. Mr, 
Morell is of opinion, that Cesar failed 
of complete success in his enterprise 
against Britain. His opinion is confirm- 
ed by the authority of Tacitus, who says 
of his Divus Julius, “quam quam pros- 
pera pugna terruerit , ae litore 
potitus sit, potest videri ostendisse poste- 
ris, non tradidisse.” Not even a colony 
was planted in the island, nor a fortress 
erected on its shores: and the testimony 
of a distinguished Latin poet, who oes 
the Augustan age, was fully justified by 
facts, viz. that “the Britons were yet 
unconquered ;” nor is it, we hope, less 
supported by fact, that notwithstanding 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, ply ase and, in 
some later ages, Episcopal domination, 
the spirit of true Britons is yet un- 
broken. 

With the final subjugation of Britain 
by the Romans, during a period of four 
hundred and sixty years, Mr. Morell 
closes the first division of his essays, 
His reflections are in the true spirit of 
a. christian historian. The inscrutable 
ways of Providence, in the govern- 
ment of lations ; the agency and opera- 
tion of second causes, in divine and 
human affairs ; the benign influence of 


christianity, and the si of man, all 
pass under his review, Yflained by 're- 
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velation, his “ Studies” shed a lustre of in- 

on the historic page. d 
rises to view like an island emerging from 
the briny main ; and, in the progress of 
his “Studies,” every where appears as an 
preety 2 province of the Creator’s 
empire. He writes like a man who be- 
lieves that there is a “Governor amoung 
the nations.” Sacred history here re- 
ceives the homage of profane. A vo- 
lume better adapted to youth has sel- 
dom issued from the press. “ No one 
is ignorant,” says Cicero, “that the first 
faw in wri istory is, not to dare to 
say any thing that is false ; and the next 
not to be afraid to speak the truth : that, 
on the one hand, there be no suspicion 
of affection, nor of prejudice on the 
other.” To these laws Mr. Morell has 
scrupulously adhered. His matter is 
authentic ; his order unexceptionable ; 
and his style smooth and fluent. The 
spirit of his reflections spreads over the 
page of history, the sublimity of spi- 
ritual and eternal things. As a speci- 
men of his style, we select the following 
paragraph : 


“* Civil liberty is no less requisite than peace 
to the advancement of genuine literature. The 
car of the tyrant crushes b ith its pond 
wheels, the tender plants of science, and leaves 
behind nought but a dreary waste. Where jus- 
tice is not administered,—when the civil and 
social rights of mankind are not secured by 
equal laws; it is impossible that civilization 
should advance, or learning flourish. While 
Greece retained her freedom, she excelled in 
every kind of literature; but when she became 
efflaved, she degenerated into a second bar- 
barism. Rome too could boast of her orators, 
and philosophers, and poets, so long as liberty 
hovered over her republican or imperial govern. 
ments, but when she became the prey of tyrants, 
and civil liberty gave place to despotism, the 
right of science was for ever extinguished. The 
darkest periods of the Anglo-Saxon government, 
were, during the tyrannic sway of such despots 
as Pendee, or the sons of Canute; and its brightest 
under the administration of that monarch who 
said, in his last testament, that it was just the 
English should ever remain as free as their own 
thoughts. Since the zras of intellectual darkness 
which has been described in the preceding pages, 
it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that Britain has contributed more than any other 
modern nation to the advancement of philosophy 
and sound learning; and she has done so, be- 
cause she is free.” 

Historical questions are judicious 
and appropriate. If composition, on 
the whole, chaste and perspicuous; if 
the most admirable morality and in- 
structive Jessons of active virtue; if 
historical correctness, can recommend 
a volume to preceptors of youth ; then 
Mr. Morell’s “Studies in His- 

are entitled to 


“He who freely ,” says our 
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immortal Milton, “what hath been 
nobly done, and fears not to declare as 
freely what might be done better, 
gives the best covenant of his fidelity ;” 
to which we may be allowed to add, 
that he who endeavours to render 
the glowing picture of past times an in- 
structive commentary on the moral qua- 
lities, which either honour: o* degrade 
mankind, and who endeavours to make 
the review of human nature tributary 


to its improvement, deserves no slight . 


or common praise, 


1. A Report of the Miseries of the Off 
Islands of Scilly. 


2. Hints on a Plan for the permanent Sup- 
 =$ of the Scilly Islanders, &c. &c. Cox, 
gh-street, Borough. 
THEsE pamphlets are introduced to 
the attention of our benevolent rea- 
ders, rather for the oy “a of awa- 
kening sympathy in the istresses they 
narrate, and inviting co-operation in the 
plan they suggest, than with any view 
to critical remark. We need not won- 
der, when the isolated state of these 
poor people is considered, that there 
should be a portion of British popula- 
tion in such a condition of extreme mi- 
sery for so many months, almost without 
any information of it circulating 
the kingdom ; but we shall indeed won- 
der if, now it is known, the British pub- 
lic, ever alive to deeds of disinterested 
benevolence, do not find out means of 
permanent relief. 

The Scilly Isles lie about thirty miles 
west of the d’s End. They are nume- 
rous, but not all inhabited. The total of 
inhabitants upon the whole is not, we 
believe, above 2000. A considerable pro- 

rtion of them have, till recently, lived 

y an illicit trafic, partly with homeward 
bound vessels, and partly with the 
French coast. 
“it appears that the preventive system has 
destroyed the trade by barter, and greatly in- 
creased the general misery: before this was 
established, men were always on the hills, look- 
ing out for homeward bound vessels; as soon as 
a vessel was descried, every man and boy was 
alert with fish, eggs, fowls, and other things, to 
carry off to the ships; in return, the captains 
seldom gave money, but usually a bottle of rum, 
some coffee, sugar, or other things, which they 
usually carried to 5t. Mary’s, and sold ; but now 
one pound of sugar would expose the boat to 
seizure, and the men to imprisonment. Several 
most distressing instances occur of this nature. 
It is not our business to complain ; but it has 
been thought, that if government knew the mi- 
series to which the people have been reduced by 
these things, they would be disposed to relax 2 
little, in favour of a regulated mode of barter, if 
some plan could be struck out without injuring 
the revenue. This, however, must be left to the 
consideration of others. 
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“The illicit traffic of smuggling, must greatly 
contribute to demoralize any people, and though 
it may create a transient prosperity, the dangers 
are so great, particularly at Scilly, of crossing 
over to France in open boats, and the obvious 
influence of its progress, on morals and strength 
so fatal, that independent of the loss the revenue 
sustains, it cannot be very desirable to restore it. 
The preventive system may in its ritimate effects 
prove subservient to the best interest of the 
people ; but it cannot jail to strike the most cur- 
sory reader, as well as every member of his ma- 
jesty’s government, that some substitute should 
be provided at Scilly, by which the inhabitants 
could obtain an honest livelihood. When this 
powerful was adopted by the present 
administration, it never could be in the contem- 
plation of the respectable members of that body, 
to crush for ever a multitude of families on those 
islands, who had for generations been brought up 
in this mode of support, and whose proceedings 





_ Must at least have been very mildly treated for 


many years. It is, however, sufficiently proved 

isting circ ta , that the operation of 

the new system on the islands has destroyed 

almost every comfort of the unbappy sufferers, 
and placed many on the margin of eternity.” 

p. 3. 





It may, indeed, be said by those who 
are for the maintenance of strict justice, 
that as these poor people have been so 
long in the habit of living by an iniqui- 
tous barter, they must now take the 
consequences : but such persons should 
not forget the fine Roman saying, that 
the extreme of justice becomes injustice ; 
and surely, to a christian nation, the plea 
for mercy, if it do not obtain a relaxa- 
tion in the laws, which are admitted to 
be just, will at least procure, for those 
who are suffering under them, some sea- 
sonable relief. We shall lay before our 
readers a very few of those most affect- 
ing details, which these pamphlets exhi- 
bit, and then leave every christian, every 
Briton, to decide how loud and piercing 
is the cry for immediate and perma- 
nent aid. Several gentlemen of Pen- 
zance, in company with several others 
belonging to St. Mary’s, (one of the 
islands,) have taken the trouble to go 
from cottage to cottage, witha zeal and 
tenderness which do them infinite credit, 
and have published from their journal 
only extracts, from which we take only 
a few cases, as specimens. 


« 4, O. ten in family: this was one of the 
most affecting instances of poverty and misery 
we ever beheld; the cottage, the children, and 
the mother, all exhibited the saddest proofs of 
extreme wretchedness ; despondency and gloomy 
apathy pervaded the whole family ; with a pallid 
countenance, eyes sunk into the head, and a va- 
cant dispirited aspect, she cast an impression of 
poignant grief on us all, and drew tears from 
every eye. You have suffered much? 0 yes, 
very much, we are barely alive, How did you 
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live last winter? 1 don’t know, the Lord sup- 
ported us, but we have been greatly distressed. 
Have you wanted any bread? Yes, for many, 
many days. Have you had potatoes? But very 
seldom. How then have you lived? I can 
scarcely tell ; limpets and burnt barley have been 
our chief support; often have these children 
been crying around me for bread; oh, it made 
my heart ache to look at them, and hear their 
cries for bread,—poor things, I had no bread to 
give them ;—we have sold every thing we had, 
even our poor cow is gone, and all to obtain 
bread. You must have suffered greatly as a 
mother, to bear the cries of your poor little ones 
around you for bread, and no bread tu give them? 
Yes, I have, they have brought me down almost 
to the grave with their distress.—This was utter- 
ed with such a tone of real woe, and accompani- 
ed with such a flood of tears, that it shot through 
every vein, and réached every heart with the 
rapidity of lightning. A momentary pause of 
sympathetic grief followed, and we looked at 
each other in a manner that seemed to say, 
What a scene of undissembied woe! You have 
young children here? Yes, | had twins, and have 
suffered much indeed, through them. Had you 
no tea? Oh no, nothing but burnt barley corn ; 
when we had bread, we could only allow the 
family to taste it once a day:—I weaned one 
child at twelve months old, but seeing the 
wretched state of my family, pining for bread, 
1 kept the other child at the breast for many 
months, thinking that my milk, tho’ poor, would 
be some nourishment to the poor babe; and I 
knew I could live on limpets, or any thing we 
could get, but it injured me a great deal, yet 
what could I do?’—oh, it was very hard to see 
all my children pining for bread, Well, you have 
indeed abundant reason to bless God that he who 
feeds the sparrows, has so kindly supported you 
and your little ones, alive! Yes, the children 
are alive indeed, but how long they will continue 
so, | don’t know. Then you have no prospect of 
fature support? None at all, we must take what- 
ever the Lord is pleased to send us.” p- 5, 6. 

“ B. H. six in family; no boat, no land, no 
work, until Kelp ;—down for bours carrying sea 
weed ; no change of clothes ; but for some people 
at St. Mary’s, all must have perished ;—clothes 
in rags ;—no bed, only straw to lie on: a man, 
woman, three girls, and ene boy, and scarcely 
any clothes ;—no bread for many days ;—burnt 
barley and a few potatoes kept for the poor 
children once a day;—often eat limpets alone, 
and drank hot water. After these remarks, the 
mother burst into tears, and exclaimed,‘ Ab, 
gentlemen! | lately lost a dear little girl; she 
was playing on that cliff, when the children sud- 
denly pushed her over in their play,and my poor 
child was drowned.—O Sir, that morning she had 
cried, as she often did before,‘ Oh my dear mo- 
ther, give me some bread, | am dying with hun- 
ger :’ 1 said, my dear child, what shall I do, I have 
no bread to give you ;—ob that I had but a bit of 
bread or a potatoe for you. Dear child, she is 
gone from a miserable island, and a wretched 
family ; she don’t kpow the sufferings of ber poor 
father and mother, and brother and sisters, The 
Lord, after all, (wiping her eyes,) was very good 
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in taking her from us, we ought not to repine:— at trifles: we could not help admiring the man, 
(after a panse) when her dear corpse was brought and were particularly strack with his tale. ‘ Let 
home, we had no money to get a coffin and bury me have a boat, gentlemen, and I'll try hard to 
her; poor child, she ~was jast two years old; get bread for my family; but now I have no 
often would she cry, ‘ Oly mother, give me a bit, work but this for a few days; I have now no 
only a little bit of bread!’ Dearlamb, her mother méans of getting any thing to keep us from starv- 
had not a bit of bread in the world ;—but she is img; 1 hope you will think of me, gentlemen, 
taken away from tlie evil to come. Oh, we are and sve if something cannot be done for me ; you 
greatly distressed ; in the morning we get up, take see ali the clothes | have got ; 1 am in a wretch- 
a little bit of cold fish, and sometimes a potatoe; ed’ state, gentt ti 1 can hardly 
we have nv spirit or strength to work, we get faint sleep, I scarcely know what I am about; the 
and can hardly walk home, sometimes nothingto other night 1 got up at twelve o’clock, and called 
eat when we get home ; often lay down groaning for a shovel, thinking I was trying to get bread 
with hunger, and cry to God totakeus before for my poor children; I am afraid hunger will 
morning ; sometimes | awake in the night, get have aneffect on my headas well as my stomach.’ 
up, and wander hither and thither, asking for my But it has been said that some of you are idle, 
children ;—their cries for bread arouse me,and and that you won’t work. ‘ Gentlemen, it is 
I sit down and weep with them in despair:—oh wrong, we want work, and can’t get it :—Do you 
that God would take us to himself, we cannot think | would live in this state if 1 could support 
live long at this rate, when the Kelpisdonewe myself by work ; no, no, we are not idle, give us 
have no other prospect.’ it would be idle to work, and see if we won’t do it, to get bread for 
attempt to describe our mute astonishmentand our families.’ It had been hinted to us before 
agonizing grief at this powerful expression of we left St. Mary’s, that the people of this island 
maternal tenderness ; we could only look at each were idle ; we were therefore very particular in 
other and weep, while the silent breathing a8- our observations and enquiries on this point, and 
cended to heaven,‘ Good God! pity, O pity, and it clearly appeared to us all that it was a mistake ; 
deliver this wretched mother.’” p. 25, 26. this remark we frequently made to each other 
“F. H. four in family, poor; grandmother 8 we quitted the houses of the people. There 
eighty-four years of age, very poor.—S. H. five was something uncommonly interesting about 
in family ;—this was a very affecting case; every this fine seaman ; we joined to assist him with a 
part of the house proved the state of the inhabit- trifle ; and our friends from St. Mary’s, to whom 
ants ; it had been well stored with suitable arti- he had often appealed, confirmed his observa- 
cles for the use of the family, but now almost tions. It is really a pity that such men as this 
every thing was gone for bread. Being fatigued, should be left to perish for want of the common- 
we rested on a form, and A. H. related to us, est necessaries of life.” p. 27—29, 
with sorgeising clopeqetn, hie Setegesing, circums- Long as have been these extracts, we 


stances. He was a good looking man, short of 
. must add yet one more, though we would 
stature, and his clothes in a sad state ; but there fain shes bath the feelings i the 


was, nevertheless, a certain nob} of manner ; 
about him, that indicated all we could expect in Patience of our readers. 
** 4. S. five in family, no one was below, a 








areal British seaman. ‘The light-house was to 
be white-washed, and he had obtained a job for neighbour directed us up stairs; we were struck 
a few days, a8 a mason’s labourer. Standing with horror, the poor man was stretched on. the 
before us with his arms across, he exclaimed, bed, gasping, as if in the agonies of death ; his 
‘ Yes, gentlemen, { am poor indeed, I want food, wife overwhelmed with grief, sunk at the foot of 
and | know not how to get it as I could wish ; the bed, and the dear children were standing by 
1 have been almust starved.” He was calling their dying father. We sat down, the poor man 





God to witness the miseries he had endured 
through want, when we checked him, and beg- 
ged he would not take the name of the Lord in 


rolled his eyes ‘around, heaved a heavy sigh, and 
shook his head; his wife had been turning over 
the leaves of an old prayer book, thinking to 





vain, as we would believe his plain stat t of 
facts without any asseverations. ‘Well, gentle- 
men, I had as good things as any man on the 
island, and now you see all is gone; we have 
sold the bed from under us, the grates out of the 
fire-place, bowls, tables, kettles, and the other 
day we even sold the flat iron, to obtain bread ; 
gentlemen, it is very hard upon a man like me. 
{am a branch pilot, licensed by the Trinity 
house, | was regularly brought up to the sea, and 
many a good ship I have taken up channel; and 
now, gentlemen, | am reduced to a mason’s 
helper ; it goes again my inclination, gentlemen, 


but | wonld do any thing in an honest way for . 


bread : 1 have suffered more than I could tell you, 
gentlemen, and its very hard to feel the pains of 
hunger.’ He shed many tears, and they were 
evidently the tears of a bold courageous man, 
who in other circumstances would scorn to weep 


c d his soul to God ; she burst out, “Ob, 
gentiemen, pray for him, my poor husband ;’— 
(she wept greatly ;) ‘ Al what a state we are in, 
here ain {| day after day watching by him, with 
searcely a bit of bread ; and night after night 
without a candle. What, is he starving? ‘ 0 yes! 

a neighbour brought him a bit of bread with a 
little cream on it ; this is all he has had for the 
day, and but for this, not a bit of bread would 
have catered his lips, this day ;—that dear little 
child went ont and begged a piece of hard barley 
bread, she brought it home, and divided it be- 
tween them all, and that is all they have had ;— 
as for me,I have had nothing, bat oh, my poor 
husband and children.” She wept exceedingly, 
we all wept with her, who could help it? We 
silently poured out our souls before the Lord, 
and for a minute all was still, except the groans 
of this miserable family. ‘Ab, if my poor hus- 
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and dies, I have nothing to bary him, all is sold, 
4 don’t know how we should obtain a coffin; but 
‘oh, his poor soul, the Lord have mercy upou bim. 
‘The scene was almost too mach for us all, we 
bad no power tointerrupt this wretched mourn- 
@, not even with the consolations of the gospel. 
Atlength Mr. Snrith arose, and seated himself on 
the bed-side, took’ the afflicted man by the band, 
spoke of the Lord Jesus Christ, and we sunk on 
our knees in prayer. After suitable admonitions, 
we administered to their necessities, and hasten- 
4 from the room, while the afflicted mother ex- 
claimed, ‘ © God! my heart is breaking, | am 
wery weak.’ ‘The fresh air brought relief to us 
all, while the language of the prophet seemed to 
address us, ‘ Their flesh cleaveth te their bones, 
it is withered, it is become like a stick.’ Surely, 
* They that be slain with the sword are better 
than they that be slain with hanger, for these 
pine away, stricken through for want of the 
frnits of the field.’ ” 


These are a few out of very many 


eases of a similar nature, nearly all 

affecting ; indeed, we are not 
sure that we have chosen those cases 
that exhibit to the full the gloomy and 
touching pictures, which these unhappy 
isles exhibit. 

‘The second pamphlet contains sug- 
gestions for providing employment by 
means of fisheries, &c. for the famishing 
people. Upon the practicability of the 
plan we are not prepared to pro- 
@ounce ; but as both the pampllets are 
written by individuals, whose local si- 
tuation affords the best means of infor- 
mation, we are not disposed to doubt, 
that, at least, very much may be done, 
even before winter sets in, to alleviate 
their sufferings, and permanently me- 
liorate their unfortunate condition. We 
are authorized to say, that an excellent 
individual, the Rev.G. C. Smith, of Pen- 
gance, has come to London, with the 
commendable view of promoting some 
scheme in concert with benevolent in- 
dividuals in the metropolis, both fortheir 
present and futare relief. He may be 
addressed at the publishers of the e 


pamphlets. 
; wore 


‘On Protestant Nonconformity. By Josiah 
Conder, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


AtrHoucH the precise spirit in which 
a religious controversy may be condact- 
ed, is a consideration totally distinct 
from the quality of the arguments, or 
the mature of the cause, yet we are 
aware, that it may materially affect the 
results of the inquiry, and may, on one 
side or the other, powerfully retard or 
Promote the views of the particular 
writer. .The best of causes may be 
advocated by an unhallowed spirit, and 
the keen of heavenly truth may 
he tarnished by the rude grasp of pas- 
sion. Jt -was difficult for an Apostle to 


repress his sincere but undue zeaj, when 
Conea. Maa, No. 9. 
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the person and the canse of a Divine 
Master were in jeopardy ; and we need 
not, therefore, wonder that less favour- 
ed individuals should, .at times, have 
forgotten what manner of spirit they 
were of. Yet, in the servants of divine 
truth, and the imitators of the meek 
and patient Jesus, it is as impolitic 
as inconsiderate, to defend their cause 
with violence of passion, or to reprove 
error in the attitude of an avenger. 
It becomes them ever to bear in mind, 
that a good cause, defended by valid 
arguments, has often been impeded by 
the tones or the gestures of the advo- 
cate, who took it in hand; for when it 
can be said of the former, they are 
harsh, and of the latter they are menac- 
ing, it is quite sufficient to breed a sus- 
picion of the goodness of the cause; 
while, with respect to the hostile party, 
it has the effect of an additional casing 
upon the armour in which he is already 

jad. It is not, we t, unnatural 
for a writer to feel an intenseness of in- 
terest in the subject be is defending, and 
sometimes to betray no very cool or 
temperate emotions in reference to the 
opposition that may have been made to 
it; and this to his readers may give a 
repulsive air to his opinions, may make 
less zealous and more phlegmatic men 
condemn hiin for his intemperance : but, 
on this very account, a stricter attention 
is requisite to the spirit in which con- 
troversial works are written ; for it may 
be laid down as a principle, that an 
author’s meekness is likely to vary in- 
versely with the interest he feels in his 
subject. 

But though nothing can be so pre- 
cious, or look so beautiful as the jewel 
of truth in a setting of charity, and no- 
thing can be more imperative on the ad- 
mirers of truth, than thus to display it, 
yet we cannot, for our own part, admit, 
that all controvertists, who write with 
strong emotion, or even with a degree 
of severity, are to be disregarded and 
set aside, especially when their offend- 
ing has rather consisted in an overflow- 
ing of attachment to their own system, 
than in an uncharitable and prejudiced 
aversion to that of others. e depre- 
cate the charge of becoming the apolo- 
gists of angry polemics, and would pro- 
claim, with all our might, the necessity 
of asaiutary caution in admitting the 
validity of their reasonings, yet it ought 
not to be concealed, that many who have 
written on controverted topics with 
great warmth, have also written with 
great discrimination in the discovery of 
truth, and with equal power in the vin- 
dication of it from the errors under 
which it has been oppressed. There is 
an intrinsic excellence in truth, which 
renders it, like-gold, valuable wherever 
it is found ; and this excellence it never 
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loses by whatever portions of baser mat- 
ter itmay be surrounded—it never can 
be amalgamated, never can be deterio- 
rated,and, by a skilful hand, may always 
be detected, though in the. smallest 
atoms, and at the cost of a laborious 
process of separation. Like the ore to 
which it has been so often compared, 
whether it has to be dug from the mine, 
or cleansed from the sand, or diligently 
picked up, grain by grain, from vast 
masses of the most worthless matter, it 
is still a most valuable acquisition, which 
he. who discovers, is. not, like the un- 
happy beings who are doomed to dig 
for the precious metal, prohibited from 
making his own. The reader who is 
seeking for truth, and knows its price, 
is not to be deterred, when once. he 
has caught but a glance of it, though the 
pursuit may be intricate and toilsome. 
All truth, and especially religious 
truth, many persons may be disposed to 
consider as a fair orb of light, which 
controversial writings have only served, 
like clouds, to obscure ; and such per- 
sons often compliment themselves in 
being able to ascend toa higher region, 
from whence they look down witha sense 
of complacent superiority upon the poor 
beings who see the light only po 
and between these intervening clouds. 
Bat should not such be reminded, that 
the most gloomy clouds are often skirted 
with most brilliant rays, and that but 
for their bodies we should never have 
seen the glowings, and the shapings, and 
the hues, which are exhibited only in an 
atmosphere of clouds? Not that we 
mean to say, such writers add any thin 
to the intrinsic excellence of truth itself, 
bat that its importance, its uses, its ex- 
clusive tendencies and workings to good, 
would never have been sensibly brought 
out and appreciated but by their means. 
_ ‘There was a time when bitterness of 
spirit was much more prevalent among 
religious controvertists, than it is at pre- 
sent; and when even able advocates 
were little thought of, especially by the 
men of their own party, unless they could 
ut forth some cutting and pungent say- 
ngs. This was very much the case with 
both the religious and political contro- 
versy of the seventeenth century. Some- 
times, even under professions of. superior 
candour and liberality, intentions the 
most base and malicious were concealed. 
We remember that the excellent Thomas 
de Lanne was allured and inveigled into 
a controversy with a certain clerical 
opponent, for which he was prosecuted, 
fined, and imprisoned, while the wretch 
who was the occasion of his sufferings 
oy reproached him for his simplicity, 
and virtually became an abettor of the 


prosecution. We are not onl 
that a greater freedom 7a f 
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conceded to modern controvertists, but 
that this freedom, instead of being at- 
tended, as the advocates of arbitrary 
power, both in charch and state, have 
penne and gravely predicted, with 
most perilous consequences to pie 

and good order, has really diffused 2 
much ampler spirit of christian charity 
and candour through almost all modern 
controversies. It is no small gratifiea- 
tion to those who deeply feel the obliga- 
tion of speaking the truth in love, to 
observe that, in proportion as religious 
subjects of contention have been gra- 
dually divorced from that ungracious 
alliance with men’s temporal interests, 
their personal liberty, their property, 
and their character, into which they had 
been constrained by unhallowed ambi- 
tion ; in the same proportion has the re- 
ligious controversy of the age lost its 
ranconr, and that charity, which hopeth 
all things, predomiuated. The class of 
writers we refer to, seem now sensible, 
that be nee we ield ve to = 
imperious duty of “ contending earn 

for the faith’ once delivered to the 
saints,” they may yet treat theirantago- 
nists as gentlemen, as scholars, and as 
christians. 

Our readers will, we trust, hail with 
us the appearance of a publication on 
the great question of nonconformity, 
most richly meriting the highest com- 
mendatiou from all parties, for the can- 
did and amiable spirit which pervades 
and informs the whole. Without any 
imposing pretensions to superior meek- 
ness, the author leads us through one of 
the most thorny departments of theolo- 
gical contention, we think we can safely 
say, without infusing a single unamiable 
or uncharitable emotion; while, through- 
out his treatise, the interests of truth 
are manfully and seripturally advocated. 
The inquiry every where seems to be 
for truth; and, regardless of the con- 
sistency of any human system, or the 
partialities of any separate or united 
denominations, he is neither ashamed 
nor afraid to follow it, though it may 
comet him occasionally to diverge from 
all. 

There is another general feature in 
the execution of the work, which we 
may be permitted to notice, before we 
pass on to the subject of the author’s in- 
quiry. —— —— industry and 
candour he has displayed in perusing the 
works of the ablest writers i favour of 
protestant episcopacy. He has not con- 
fined his reading, as too many have done, 
to his own side of the controversy. Per- 
haps it might even be maintained, that 
he has been less anxious to possess him- 

self of what the ablest nonconformists 
have written, than to ascertain the ex- 
tent and the depth of the reasonings on 
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the opposite side. The current of his 
argument, and the tenor of his extracts 
and references, at least show, that he 
has been more solicitous to meet his an- 
tagonist entirely de novo, than in the 
borrowed or transmitted armour of any 
of his eminent precursors. 

The following brief extract will show 
the candid, and at the same time the 
manly spirit by which this work is dis- 
tinguished. 


“ Deeply impressed with the dangers of con- 
troversy, the writer has been unfeignedly soli- 
¢itous not needlessly to offend; buat he dares 
searcely anticipate that he will be exempted 
from the blame so freely imputed, and too often 
deservedly imputed, to contr of every 
party. in laying before the public the present 
work, the fruit of some application during hours 
rescued from sleep and relaxation, he feels to 
have performed his duty, and he does it at all risks. 
He has friends, however,—valued friends, some 
of them ministers, attached to the establish- 
ment, to whose esteem he would earnestly de- 
precate gny thing which seemed to diminish bis 
claims. Yet not even to them can he offer any 
apology for his principles, or stoop to compro- 
mise them. The view which he has taken of the 
tendency of religious establishments, even should 
it be deemed erroneous, will, he trusts, justify 
his earnestuess, with those who give him credit 
for sincerity, in advocating what he regards not 
as the cause of a party, but, to adopt the words 
of the excellent Doddridge, as the cause “ of 
tath, honour, and liberty, and, in a great mea- 
sure, the cause of serious piety too.”—p. viii. 

With regard to the subject itself, on 
which these volumes treat, we know 
there is a great tendency, in the present 
day, to treat it as one whose only effect 
is to divide and embitter the minds of 
good men. Jt is fashionable to consider 
it no way connected with the promotion 
of personal and practical religion, or 
with the extended interests of the church 
of Christ. The fact of the continuance 
of a vast number of pious persons in the 
communion of the established church, 
notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten, as well as their great increase of 
late years, are appealed to as proofs of 
the unimportance of the subject ; while 
the exaggerated and misunderstood va- 
riety of opinions existing among dis- 
senters,is regarded as a wide and perilous 
ocean of conflicting elements, strewed 
every where with the digjecta corpora of 
those who have made shipwreck of 
faith, or scorned the safe harbour of an 
established church ; and, while this is 
made a sort of argument in terrorem, 
the tender dove of genuine piety is re- 
presented as shrinking back with in- 
creased ness to the security and 
quietude of her Noah’s ark. For our 
own part, we shall, we trust, be pardon- 
ed for saying, that we can see in that con- 
trariety of opinions no evil that either 
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is, or can be avoided, by any instru- 
mentality, which ever has been, or ever 
will be, within the power of man to em- 
ploy. It may seem like reasoning to 
say, that, to avoid such contention, we 
seek an asylum in the established church, 
because there itis precluded. The fact 
is, contrariety of opinion neither is, nor 
can be, precluded any where, thongh the 
expression of it may be repressed ; and 
to those who boast of suck uniformity of 
opinion, if we were not afraid of the 
charge of severity, we should say, in the 
spirit of the ancient Britons to their 
Roman invaders, “ You spread universal 
desolation and death, and then call it 
peace;” you prohibit discussion, and 
prescribe the very items of our faith and 
practice, and then call it christian una- 
nimity. That there is a church in which 
you enjoy a peace enforced by the au- 
thoritative imposition of uniformity, is 
nothing to the credit of religion ; nothing 
to the advancement of personal piety ; 
and nothing to the honour of the philo- 
sophy of the age. To assort friends and 
enemies together in the same regimen- 
tals, affords indeed a pretext for the 
boast of nniformity, but to those who 
lovk below the surface, the very instru- 
ment of the imposition becomes hateful , 
for the sake of the delusion it promotes. 
The plain fact is, there never was, nor 
ever will be, more uniformity of veri- 
table opinion among a given number 
of episcopalians, who exercise their 
thoughts at all upon questions of a reli- 
gious nature, than among an equal num- 
ber of dissenters. We appeal to our 
episcopalian brethren themselves, whe- 
ther their ministers are more united in 
what is cailed sentiment and doctrine, 
or the people of their parishes more cor- 
dially united in the bonds of christian 
love, than the members of dissenting 
churches? The religious professors who 
pass under the too common religio-poli- 
tical epithet of dissenters, range into 
classes, as principle and conviction lead, 
and have then no further dissention ; 
while the epithet of churchman includes 
every shade and gradation of sentiment, 
that can coalesce in the matter of con- 
formity to the prescribed and endowed 
worship. 

We should wish our most pious rea- 
ders, who may have taken a resolution 
against reading any thing one way or 
the othe: upon the questions involved in 
this controversy, and who may think it 
altogether non-essential, or even secta- 
rian, to hazard the decision of a fixed 
sentiment, to consider whether the claims 
of truth ~-of revealed truth in particu. 
lar, do not necessitate inquiry ; and if 
we might hope to prevail (feeble as our 
voice is) with members of the emg 
of England, we would urge them to de- 
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cide, whether the slightest portion of 
authority caging et scripture is at 
incomparably more binding upon t 
conscience, than all the combined de- 
cisions of Kings, Archbishops, and Bi- 
shops, who have conspired, by any extra- 
neons, or any secular motives, to con- 
strain or allure their conformity. Those 
who plead for peace, and wouid i 
silence, should be informed, that there 
is such a thing as being sinfally at ease 
even in Zion. We are now simply main- 
taining the parry and duty of exa- 
mination and subsequent decision ; and 
when such decision is the result of exa- 
mination, we would. be the first to re- 
spect it. In the words of Lord Bacon, 
we would say, “let no man, upon a weak 
conceit of sobriety or ill-applied mode- 
ration, think or maintain that a man can 
search too far, or be too well studied in 
the Book of God's word, or in the book 
of God’s works ; divinity or phi hy ; 
but rather let men awake themselves, 
and cheerfully endeavour, and pursue 
an endless progress, or proficiency in 
both: only let them beware lest they 
apply knowledge to swelling not to chu- 
rity; to ostentation not to use.” We 
equally condemn lassitude and listless- 
ness on one side as on the other; and 
are free to confess, that there are too 
dissenters, who are such, from no 
uitable and thorough examination of 
t the defenders of the established 
church have to say inits favour. ‘To the 
persons who rank on both sides of this 
reat controversy, we would suggest, 
t they live in a time, which requires 
a conscientious, not an educatienal at- 
tachment, an enlightened and christian- 
like, not a bigoted preference : and that 
the ptinciples ofasalutary extensive, and 
permanent union among the members of 
the christian church, must be laid at the 
point where divine authority confessedly 
terminates, and not where human wisdom 
has constructed its artificial embank- 
ments and ont-works, which, we con- 
ceive, must all be laid prostrate, before 
we can approach, in honourable and un- 
impeded harmony, to the possession of 
the capital. In our humble opinion, then, 
not only may a clear and charitable de- 
cision be attained upon this subject, and 
attained too without prejudice to per- 
sonal piety, but rather with considerable 
advantage to it. For this reason, that 
whatever tends to discriminate our acts 
of religious obedience in principle and 
detail, whatever draws that obedience 
into closer and more immediate contact 
with the commands of Christ, must both 
purify aud elevate our religious princi- 
ples, and proportionaby enlighten and 
intellectualize our practice. — 


‘© many truly pious minds it may 
tae sincerity and simplicity of in 
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tention, in their religious observance, 
is the chief, if not the sole concera, 
which is to occupy their mind. That such 
qualities are. certainly essential to the 
acceptableness of religious acts, there 
can be ne doubt; bat to view them as the 
exclusive qualities of the devotion of the 
mind, is to err at the very ont-set of re- 
ligion, and to take a step that must, if 
followed up, lead direct to the total re- 
jection of divine revelation. For with 
that. revelation, it is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of every religious act, that it 
be an act, not merely of well-intention- 
ed, but also of enlightened obedience. 
For this ~ the wag ood revela- 
tion are imparted, and any iency in 
the profoundness of the principle of our 
submission, or the diligence of our at- 
tention to the prescribed and only au- 
thorized mode of obedience, must pro- 
portionably affect the essence of our 
piety; aud though there maybe lighterand 

momentous shades of error, as to the 
principle, yet there is a point at which 
sueh error amounts to a complete can- 
celling of the act as a religious act. Mr. 
Conder’s remarks upon the obligations 
of christian duty are truly excellent ; he 
says : 

“ ‘The Christian Revelation has introduced no 
change in our natural obligations, no change in 
the natare of religion; but it renders a peculiar 
modification of this primary duty indispensable 
in all to whom this lation is yed. itis 
necessary that the ise of the religious prin- 
ciple should in ali respects correspond with that 
manifestation of Deity, which forms the basis of 
the Christian economy, and which is conveyed in 
those words: ‘God in Christ, reconciling the 








world uate himself.’ tn consequence of this, re- © 


ligion and irreligion become respectively distin- 
guished by new peculiarities of feature, end‘ faith 
im the Lord Jesus Christ’ is henceforth insepara- 
bie from the idea of the creature’s primary duty 
to the Divine Being ; the Father having ‘ com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son, that all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father.’ The relative character which the Son 
of God has been pleased to assume, as the Head 
of the Church, constitutes him, in an especial 
sense, the object of the believer’s devout regard; 
80 tirat love to the Divine Redeemer, is uniformly 
represented in the New Testament, as the essen- 
tial characteristic of the religious principle, and 
the bond of Christian fellowship. ‘ Peace be with 
all them,’ says the great Apostle, ‘ that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ In these words 
a definite line is drawn between the religious and 
the irreligions, which no sophistry can obliterate. 
We can have no correct notion of religion, which 
is not comprised in this;definition. it includes 
the exercise of every duty vf which the light of 
nature informs us, superadding these which ori- 
ginate in the di ies of Revelati it im- 
plies every fact connected with the Christian 
system, the reception of which is essential to the 
character of a believer, It shows us that the 
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existence of the principle of religion, may con- 
sist with multiform diversities of opinion, re- 
specting the philosophical relations uf abstract 
truths, the circumstantials of Christian worship, 
questions of polity, or the uiceties of systematic 
arrangement. We are left at full permission to 
treat with all the freedom of rational argument, 
baman opinions on poiuts of inferior impo: tance, 
without danger of losing sight of the inseparable 
connexion between the existence of the religious 
principle, and the belief of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity.” p. 11, 12. 


We very much suspect whether we 
have done any thing like justice to our 
own views of the direct bearing of the 
subject before us on personal piety ; but 
as we have already been too prolix, we 
must dismiss this topic, forthe sake of 
offering a werd or two on the intimate 
connexion of the question of church go- 
vernment and discipline, with more 
extended and general interests of the 
christian church. To us it appears to 
bear the same affinity to the cause of 
true religion, as the science of legisla- 
tion bears to the well-being, the im- 
provement, and perpetuity of civil so- 
ciety. It +f | not fall commonly within 
the sphere of the mechanic’s observa- 
tion, how materially his personal condi- 
tion is affected, his interests in trade 
advanced or impeded, and his happiness 

ted or ere by Ant recise 
system of legislation under whi may 
happen to be placed, and many persons 
may think it unimportant that he should 
trouble himself with the measures of 
government, for he may enjoy all the 
advantages of good laws, without know- 
ing any thing of the causes whence his 
prosperity flows. This may all be ad- 
mitted, but yet to say that he is a better 
subject on account of this ignorance, or 
that it is better he should not inquire at 
all into the nature of the system under 
which he lives, were to say, that blind 
men walk more securely by the help of 
other men’s eyes, than seeing men by 
the use of theirown. Every enlighten- 
ed philanthropist is deeply convinced, 
that there is no human science so closely 
and so extensively connected with the 
interests of society as that of legislation ; 
and he will readily admit, that that is the 
happiest, the most perfect, and the most 
secure state of society, in which ~ mass 
of the people possess a rational convic- 
tion of the excellence of the system, and 
the wisdom of its administrators. It 
may be the policy of tyrannical and un- 
just governments to propagate the bru- 
talizing principle, that it is the duty of 
implicitly and unreflectingly to 


obey, but it never can be Byes beg d of 
enlightened tors cause they 
can have ceallcnee by arbitrary and 
céercive 


measures, which may not be 
more: effectually attained by reasonable 


_ conviction. 
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It is not, indeed, essential to the cha- 
racter of a good subject, that he should 
understand the principles of pansy 
or hap anne of sine form of govern- 
ment is ; but if the best support of 
government is the favourable opinion of 
the subject, and if there is pe of 
knowledge which is essential to form the 
materials of opinion, then is it important 
to the well-being and perpetuity of every 
state, that its population should more or 
less reflect upon the excellencies or de- 
fects of the system under which they, live. 

Such is the affinity, which the ques- 
tion of church government has to the 
interest of individuals, and the great and 
extended interests of revealed truth. 
We most admit, that a man may 
be a true christian under almbst any 
form of church governmeut, as a sub- 
ject may be a happy or prosperous man, 
under almost any system of civil polity. 
But this in no way diminishes the im- 
portance and the duty of attending to 
the question, which is the best form of 
church government. As in civil socie- 
ties different forms have prevailed, with- 
out defeating the principal ends of such 
associations, so in the charchof Christ 
different systems,with various degrees of 
Sone pm and public benefit or injury, 

ve prevailed. But,as we must ever 
hold it settled in political philosophy, 
that no one system onght to be adhered 
to, because it is settled, but, that every 
system should be held amenable to its 
effects ; so, in the science of church go- 
vernment, every system must be a 
to the test of its effects, at least so far 
as any addition has been made to those 
general principles which the authority of 
Christ, irrespective of our judgment of 
their expediency, has made binding. 
For, as it regards the principles upon 
which christian societies are to be found- 
ed, and the authoritative laws to which 
they are to submit, no ndence is to 
be placed onthe doctrine of expediency. 
It isa defeetive and erroneous principle 
in itself. Sometimes it deserts us alto- 
gether, and sometimes it deceives us. 
The question itself of expediency, in all 
moral and religious matters, is too sub- 
tle for humar solution : we are so liable 
to be governed by feeling, or interest, or 
prejudice. We are allured by an ap- 
pearance of utility, or a partial utility, 
or a present utility. In the question of 
church government, however, we arc 


not left wholly to judge the mere 
test of results ; but we, at adopt 
a principle, which we hope is allowed to 


be the principle of all protestants, that, 
that system, @ priori, must be the best in 
its results, which stands on the authority 
of Christ, or which ‘has received the 
high sanction of apostolic precedent. 
Not that we are for mai , that a 
complete system of church is laid 
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down in the scriptures, but that all the 
general pri of church association 
and church discipline are, without ob- 
security, to be gathered from this source, 
and that when gathered, they must sur- 
pass all the additions, or substitutes, or 
counterfeits, in intrinsic excellence, and 
in practical utility, as the grains of pu- 
rified metal surpass the sand from which 
itis to be washed, or the ore from which 
it is to be elaborated. There is great 
judgment in the remark of the author of 
the volumes before us. 

* “ The will of Christ, so far as respects his 


ultimate purpose in redeeming his church, is 
revealed with the utmost clearness, so as to pre- 





[SerrTembeR, 
vent, one might imagine, the possibilily of mis. 
take; but the directions are extremely few which 
enable us to determine or arrange the means of 
accomplishing his wil!, otherwise than by a care. 
ful reference to that design which he has made it 
our duty to regard as our end. How much ase. 
less controversy would an attention to this dimple 
trath have obviated!” p. 21. 


In our next number, we hope to be 
able to present our readers with ampler 
details from these interesting volumes, 
and to express our opinion more fully 
respecting the success with which Mr, 
Conder has handled the important sub. 
ject of nonconpformity. 

(To be continued.) 








EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS, 


—_ 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

Tr is well known that this society has directed its chief attention to the East 
Indies; and its usefniness, particularly in the translations of the Scriptures into 
the languages of the East, is held in general estimation. “ The brethren,” says the 
last report of the society, “ in the course of the past year bave been called on to 
cultivate and strengthen stations already formed, rather than to fix the standard of 
the gospel in new gown Still, as the continental stations are scattered over so 
wide an extent of territory, the journies necessarily undertaken have afforded 
the most desirable opportunities of publishing the gospel. This has been done, 
perhaps to an extent unprecedented in any former year.” 

SERAMPORE AND CaLcuTTa.—In consequence of political arrangements, the 
settlement of Serampore has reverted to the Danish government. This change, 
however, has not affected the comfort or security of the brethren. A few weeks 

revious to this alteration, they were honoured’ with a visit from the Right Hon. 
Earl Moira, Lady Loudoun, the Bishop of Caleutta, Mrs. Middleton, and several 
other persons of distinction. The noble visitors inspected the whole establish- 
ment, and appeared particularly pleased when they entered the room appro- 
priated to the learned natives, employed in the translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The sight of the learned Hindoos, from almost every province in India, 
employed in preparing translations of this blessed book for all these countries, ap- 

red greatly to interest his lordship, Lady Loudoun, and the learned bishop. 

hen the Afighan Pundit was recognized, he was immediately pronounced a 
Jew; and his own declaration that he was Beni Israel, confirmed the decision. 

As an instance of the gradual undermining of idolatry amongst the natives, it 
is mentioned, that a brahmin of great opulence, and very considerable learning, 
resident in Calcutta, named Ram Mobun Roy, has lately published, in the Ben- 
galee, one or two philosophical works from the Sanscrit, in the hope of leading his 
countrymen to renounce idolatry. “ He has paid us a visit,” say the missionaries, 
* and at a late interview, after mentioning a petty theft committed by the god 
Krishna, he added, ‘ The sweeper of my house would not do such an act, and can 
I worship a god, sunk lower than a menial servant!’ He is at present a simple 
theist, admires Jesus Christ, but is ignorant of his need of the atonement. Not 
having renounced his caste, he is admitted without hesitation as a visitor in the 
richest Hindoo families at Calcutta, and several of these have lately embraced his 
sentiments, and united in a society, with a view to mutual assistance, in adopting 
a Sj eipae of worship, conformable to their faith, Ere long, it is to be hoped, they 
will be guided into the knowledge of thetrue God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 

The word of life is published in various directions, principally by native converts ; 
and so evident have been its effects, as to excite the notice and admiration of the 
heathen around. A hardened idolater lately remarked, when conversing with 
one of the missionaries, “ You had certainly, Sir, some of the worst materials to 
work on, that men could have; but it is very clear-that you have not bestowed on 
them labour in vain: they are much changed for the better.” 

In a banker’s shop, where eight or ten persons were sitting, Mr. Ward had, on 
one occasion, a warm, but not unfriendly discussion concerning the necessity of 
salvation by Christ ; “ for the Hindoos,” he says, “ though they would gladly put 
Jesus Christ among the gods, do not like the exclusive claims of the Saviour. 
The heathen begin to be convinced that our motives are pure, and that the gospel 
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deserves to be examined. There can be little‘ doubt, also, that the present im- 

ions of many go thus far :—‘ I wish there were not so many painful sacrifices 
to be made, in order to embrace christianity.” “It is very encouraging,” says 
Mr. Chamberiain, “ to observe the change which is taking place in the principles 
of the people. Idolatry begins to blush, and the trath trinmphs wherever it 


Bn one occasion, Mr. Ward was holding a meeting on a sabbath evening, at the 
house of Govinda, a native convert, who is translating the Scriptures into the dia- 
lect of Jurga-poora. Before they broke up, an animated conversation took place 
respecting the number of-native christians and persons who had emancipated them- 
selves from the caste at all the stations, men, women, and children; when it was 
supposed that they amounted to nearly one thousand. Rama-Koomara added, with 
get emphasis, “ Hayila-ootila,” a phrase not easily translated, but which conveys 

impression felt, when a person has raised a load almost to its destined 
elevation. “ These evening meetings with our native brethren,” says Mr. Ward, 
“ are often very delightful. In free and cheerful conversation we taste the plea- 
sure arising from seeing the blessed effects of the gospel on the minds of those 
who were once the victims of idolatry. The progress of the Redeemer’s om 
in India is, of course, the principal theme, and reports are made of what rent 
individuals have been doing among their neighbours.” 

At Vasa-Variya, a village near Serampore, a little society sprang up, solely in 
consequence of the circulation of the scriptures. Tarachund, their native minis- 
ter, manifests great zeal, spending nearly all his salary in promoting the gospel, 
and reserving scarcely any part for himself. He is unwearied in journeying, con- 
versing, writing, and preaching. He has composed some hymns in Bengalee, 
which are sung by many with pleasure, and he is become a true christian mis- 


CulTTAGONG.— Many of the Mug nation, an uncivilised race, have been brought 
to embrace christianity, and have persevered amidst much painful persecution. 
One of their head priests, in proof of his sincerity, cut down the sacred trees 
which he formerly worshipped, and made seats of them for people to sit upon and 
hear the word of God. The converted Mugs talk to their countrymen wherever 
they go. Several have got a small boat, to go from village to village, to speak of 
what they have learned from the gospel. The unconverted Mugs, of their own 
accord, visit the christian Mugs upon the mountains, to inquire after this new way. 
The missionary Mr. de Bruyn visits the markets, and preaches to large congrega- 
tions.. Ove day he had nearly three hundred hearers, who listened attentively, 
and as they went away, said, “ We believe all this.” Another time he had four 
hundred hearers. Oa departing, the people said, “ If we do not become christians, 
our grandchildren will,” Thirty-three of the Mugs have been baptized. 

Patna.—Here, as in other parts of the country, a general impression is felt 
that the gospel will soon be triamphant. A Gooroo, whom Mr. Thompson visited, 
a respectable old man, on hearing part of the gospel of Matthew read, eagerly 

uested a copy, and on parting laid both his hands on the missionary’s, and 
ing hard at him, said, “ This will prevuil, this will prevail!” 

A Brahmin, after giving attention a loug time to Mr. Thompson, on going away, 
said,“ Sir, you are sowing the seed of the knowledge of one God and salvation by 
Jesus Christ: this will soonspread.” The parables of the sower and the leaven, 
are well understood by the natives, and are becoming proverbial. “ Ina garden 
at Nunonooya,” says Mr. Thompson, “ I spent half an hour with some Hindoos 
in reading and explaining the word of lite ; when I asked an old man, whether 
he had sought the knowledge of God and heaven from the Viragees so near him? 
He replied, with perfect indifference,‘ No.’ In most cases, it is not from the at- 
tachment of the people to their peculiar system and caste, that they neglect: the 
gospel, but owing to their wicked and contented alienation of heart from God, and 
their consequent disregard of ali religion.” 

Several instances are given by Mr. Thompson, proving that the translation of 
the sacred oracles into Hindee, is well understood by the Hindoos, both learned 
and illiterate. We select the following, relative to a Rajpoot living at Ghutora, 
fourteen miles north of Patna. “This man, under distress of mind occasioned 
by bodily affliction, read the Hindoo New Testament throngh, and also a tract and 
hymn-hook ; all of which be met with at the house of an old Gosaee in the village. 

ing desirous of conversing with a christian, and of opening his mind to him, he 
eften put himself in the way of gentlemen, but failed to attract attention. Once 
he sat under the shade of a tamarind tree, and sung several hymns, and repeated 
great rt of the tract :—the tree being neara gentleman’s bungalow, his servants 

him to be quiet. When this expedient failed, he came to Patna, and found 
out my house ; but I was then up the country: However, after he had called two 
or three times, he saw me, and- would have fallen at my feet, but I prevented him. 
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He staid a few days, and gag om sb aorere hea ne, = en. 
joy the seasons of worship ; e delight . Having a he 
ren did his friends: * 


returned to his village, as they have promised to return.” 

« These silent stated readings of the New Testament are in all probability 
very namerous; and may, in the end, be attended with a greater degree of suc. 
cess than we can at present conceive.” 5 

“ When the Ramanoramee feast ap on together a few hundred natives at the 
Ramachara, I resorted thither with a chair, and a supply of books. No sooner 
was my intention known to some of the principal Hin about the temple, than 
they conveyed my books and chair from without into a chandri, or awning, and 
requested me to read tothem. A Musulman Jumeedar, in the district of Tirhoot, 
a year or two since, having obtained at Hajee-poora, a copy of one of the Oordoo 
gospels, on reading it, was so well that it was the book of God, and 
caleulated-to do good, that he caused four or five copies to be immediately tran- 
scribed | for his particular friends, saying, ‘Our prophet is dead, but Jesus is 

The missionaries of this Seciety have been the means of dra many Euro- 
pean soldiers in India te a serious attention to religion. A military rT mentions 
the following incident, among others, to Mr. Thompson : “ Corporal ——, on the 
first evening that the Europeans of the detachment to which he belongs attend. 
ed preaching and prayer, openly declared, that he would volunteer his services to 
shoot every fellow dead that came out of the ——- meeting. On the second even- 
yt de meer wae aca Fe me pc Be Aap Se ee 
duced some of his friends, after worship, to ques m respecting suc! 
conduct. ‘Oh, said he, ‘if I had known they were such good people, 1 woul 
not have said any thing against them. I am determined to attend their meetings.’” 

ALLAHABAD.— Messrs. Thompson and Mackintosh are diligently labouring in 
this district, preaching from place to place, and distributing portions of the scrip- 
tures, and scripture tracts, in every direction. Their journals are highly interest. 
ing, and bespeak a glowing zeal for the conversion of the heathen. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, writing from Agra, says, ‘‘Since I have been here, I have gone about with 
a heavy heart, seeing such a field of labour for a missionary, and myself so weak 
an instrument. I see many hard faces; but the truth must be declared, whether 
they hear or forbear: we must clear ourselves of their bleod. Pray for me, that 
utterance may be given me, and that I may be bold to speak the truth, as it is 
in Jesus.” Que day, he addressed the before a mendicant, who was regard- 

ed by them as the“ great power of God.” said, without hesitation, aa 
adored him in fact, he wastheir God, Mr. Mackintosh said, 


glory 
him alone, to a sinful man, like yourselves: you see him daily roasting himself 
amidst five heaps of fire, to atone for his own sins ; how then can such a deluded 
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sinner do you any good?” 

. avails himself of the opportunity to converse with the Hindoos, 
and to and distribute tracts when assemble in great numbers to ce- 
lebrate their superstitious rites. He proc in a boat ap the Ganges, visiting 


different places where they are assembled, and often receiving visits in his boat 
from Bralnins, and o for the purpose of conversation on religion. The eager- 
ness of the natives of all-c to hear him, is very great. He says, “ ‘The peo- 
ple are not ignorant of the of the scriptures. I gave them an acconnt 
of the Missionary Societies in Europe, and of those in country who fear God 
and love the Saviour, and who, therefore, endeavour to make known the only 
true God and the Saviour of sinners. This pleased and surprised them.” “ About 
noon, on the Sabbath, walked to the ul tree, where some were waiting for 
me: a very large body of people soon around me, and continued from two 
to five o'clock, reading, hearing, and talking of the way of salvation by Christ. 


The eee are very oan and the appropriate questions they ask often 





preclude my pressing subjects for conversation.” Again, he says, 
“ A great many attended; and when I returned, a Bralmin from Lucknow and 
prt aa me to the boat, where they continued with me til 
san-set ; the the of St. Luke im Oordoo, and the latter the 


Hindee Catechism. The name of the V is D giri, I prayed with him; 
after which he, with tears, laid hold of my Jenks peeeding eh tents besom , 
said, ‘ Bring me into the right way!’ This Viragee went. in the evening ‘to ‘his hut ; 
afterwards, at my request, he returned to the boat, determined to follow the 
Lord Jesus, with whose love in dying for sinners he seems to be affected. 

For the progress made in the translations of the Scriptures, according to the 
, a see our number for August, extracts from Mr. Pearce’s letter, 
p- 447, ; 


(To be continued. ) 
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L. STATISTICAL VIEW OF oo IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Present State of Dissenters in Bucx- 
AMGHAMSHIRE, with some Historica 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Tue County of Buckingham was at an 
early period favoured with the gospel ; 
and has been distinguished by the la- 
of some of the most eminent re- 
Dr. M‘Crie, in his life of 
reformer, visited Bur Linghamshire 
uc a 
aah setts ciaed for its a mee of 

of Wickliffe. He remarks, “ While 
ugh Buckingham- 
by large audi- 


which his popularity and the alarm- 
Re av dhge borteah fe Sing Mr at 
I lostodee of ae tee oor. doc- 
the precursor of the 
pe whined from which 
beg al sown by followers had never 
$ this Canty may be divided into 


two parts, the north and south, the lat- 
r usually — with the Berkshire 
and the former with the 

Union ; we shall therefore com- 

by briefly noticing the different 

in the southern division where 

are or have been dissenting con- 


gregations. 
AGMonpEsHamorAmersuAm.—TIn this 
ancient borough there is a church and 
congregation of Particular Baptists,who 
mixed communion, It was first 
Rican the year1783. The late Rev. 
Morris was pastor over it 
po Nay' By years. The meeting will hold 
ps dake neared people, and is well 
also a general 
Seat dintch, of which has existed since 
year 1675. The present meeting 
wat erected | by Mr. John Harding, in 


ie yoo 170 Cunrox-—Mr. Joun Mar- 


who iS eet to have br a 
pan, plat preacher. bin rom 
under the ew Act, 


and was afterwards indicted, with some 

ethers, at the sessions, and fined 201. = 

seinem Sfesy mesic, 
a e, May the 

1672. It is otal hat he exercised 


whiten Aiea foams pia Waewie 


ie io wich on ‘cin ge 
a minis 







rtly 
ae rt 


<a age 
at congrega- 


tion appears to have been beni compre 
for many. years. The decuments to 
which we have had access, go no farther 
r 1750, at which time 
pastoral care of a Mr 
Davis. The place of wo 
appears to have been built’ fifteen or 
twenty years prior to that period ; and, 
as it is stated, that the con first 
worshipped in an out-house fitted u 
for that purpose, it is ‘not improbab 
that it has existed nearly a hundred 
years. After the death of Mr. Davis, 
a Mr. RicHarpson laboured in ‘this 
station for a short time ; A dara with 
several other Bers roa supplied 
occasionally : ary toes ait 


to have been Se ea ges) Aeeels the 
time x Davis till the’ year 1762, 
when ARBY became the ea 
whose labours are still remembered by 
many. ‘patpon pastor of 
ae and. rat ministry 
about oy aiieree pit ong 

The meeting- 


wes gresty, ees 

tbstandh ariel fi We Oat; e- 

wi it was so cro 

as to be ra ahora very uncomfortable. 

Tee good pean, sunt aw eras 
bi congo 4 nfally exercised by some of the 

be {per 6 Oe Bare Twhd Wad im- 


Darby Medial fo would be the con- 
at his death, and freqnently 
observed that the con cougre pa Bite would 
waste awa 
prediction which: haa been peog too 
verified. In the latter part of his 


ps Bony he experienced so much un- 

kinduess from t 

tained t influence, that it has been 

remarked he always appeared 

happy in the 

than he did in; 

suddenly taken to fiis rest and heavenly 
on Ne i 





area np hog we pa, and in a minute 
or two after he been brought down 
from it, he expired in the arms of some 
of his friends. He had desired to 
aiid his des ra rah Mr. Darby 
re was 

erst ychowes by a Mr. Govpwin ‘or 
Sebi, tat He remained but 
one year. What was the cause of his 
removal is not known, as the Arians 
were ee angen manifested 

. Mr. bso pat 
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no’ (Baad Sor some tine ip thts vite village, where 


~~ €matvey.—A hamlet in the cot | 0 
Upten. Herc an independent cone 


‘meeting 
v : Bisad up a f te year rae, Aad 
Ce ford’s church at Vielen 


here ayer isa charch of Parti- 
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worship was in whicn s fr. 
pi yassd tri the ice asia Weed thee Cee the 
no ? p OM a a ts Ui) 5 
rid gan (0 foe He ney den . of Rickmersworth 
ie the si io were 80 stip connhy ie, aor - 
c sat it was fo! necessary to 
calarge. In the year 1809, Mr. Moore, tion Cat Chenies, is ih 
now of Vauxhall becamethe mi- name of Green Street; itis ai 
were soa arya cords re abont three containing about five at ped rath 
.. ‘The pre- pec Ligh a mile fre 
pay minister is ae ony Hausayt, Here ci 
from Hackney Academy, ) who was or- then the p BE. Aa 
; sf yh one ne bate , 






Wp a ivine sno t = 
im Finpmaclicnate haba several 
bers ha having previous! 
with the ‘chnreb at 


i oralg og A 
dent co i “ihe ee ee i tinued fore on 764 
ters in rakes i year ing: eae ie Chen ee 










pod oof 
me Tuowas pL pes agg we baled ered 
wolaist slnlsiey, and one tees. supporter of ie 
ap which ize was taken over t 
on leas of fifteen hwndred yedrs. Inthe for be abil 9 ee rt of 
a acenmtueane vm money, al Stee sy teks 
Wy. eee eee r, 
was sncneede Fy ub ir ae 
Neem Mr, teens Pat Mes ye e i cal 
- laboured here for ey hi 
ete be le cara eh a 
incapat ai Sate r, Gizes, and 
functions. HANNON, how pastor nda 
the eon wet Mill. in_the parish of 
pred aged me iy nat ah worth, The Rey map 
present T, su 
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worship was erected ; his widew, 
Siasstnbahne wislO0d nt Ghanian sam 


1744, but hif continuance was very short; 
he was a than of a very constita- 
tien, and of a'meek spirit charac- 


qpokewet nn beenhighly 


The next minister was Mr. Tnomas- 
Spoons, who was rr na a on 
1748: Helliad received a classical edu- 
eation; and is said to have beet = 


a dsenecteahink 

stand,: as far as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in four Ne octavo ; also 
a paraphrase on Genesis, w called 
ame ove, whence it is in ea that 
he intended to have continued that 
work. As PS weg og Was Hot ¥, 
bot sotind in 
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Winter, of Painbwick; Gloucestershire. 
He discharged his i 


, and 

the beginning is8i2, declining health 
compelled! him‘ to retire. In the early 
— of. rege > he met with const 
out of the. con- 

tention ef some me of his pe paola aaa 
ject. rs sim a few years 
after,’ were again disturbed 
by the introduction a of the unballowed 
leaven of Antinomianism into his con- 
gregation. On the former occasion be 
maintained with firmness the principles 
of. Predobaptism, which accorded with 


; his and, conscience ; and on 


the pone pence wee 
beligennyes hecessarily comune wi 
the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints”. ‘The latter part of his mi- 
nistry was marked with peace and har- 
mony in the cliarch and congregation, 
which still subsists and increases. 

In the ee +812;.Mr.. Sorman_re- 
signed, and the churcl» was su we | 
the. students of Hoxton A 
1816; when Mr. Jonn Haut, a stadent 


menced them, and 
was ordained vo cri Se- 
verai of the members themselves 


sabbath evenings in conducting a 
lic ee at at re of the neighbouring 


redo th Per pribtien 












villages 
ete penny a week 
} the’ produce ' of 
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They represented, that, for’ measures of 
comparative insignificance, such as the 
the Adetnistration published." printed 
uw 
orders, and that ot a psa I oye 
much more ind ble when the fun- 
damental law of the state was violated. 
That single omission was enough, they 
said, to annul the prosecution instituted 
against them ; in consequence, they re- 
quested, that, by his authority, the pro- 
cedure might discontinued. 
mayor refused ; stating that hedid not 
intend to offer violence to the ‘rights 
of conscience, but that he would abide 
by the decision of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. It was answered, that, notwith- 
the respect due to the deci- 
sions of that court, the persons who re- 
quested his interference would address 
a petition to the Chambers of } 
next session, that the legislative body 
pa pe ring on'so — te sab- 
ject, which as from its nature it - 
ed to the political and. not the ecm 
trative, was not to be determined by. 
the Court of Cassation. 
In. the name of many citizens of the 
city of Bourdeaux, 
(Signed) LANGE. 


Essex Association. 

On Tuesday, June 9th, the half-yearly 
meeting of the associated ministers in 
the county of Essex, was held at Chiss- 
hill, in the meeting-house of Mr. Dob- 
son. Public worship commenced by Mr. 
Jennings, of Thaxted, with prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures. Mr. Pearce, of 
Cla’ , offered the 
Mr.Blackburne,of 


Bishop’s Stortford, 
vice. It was’ resolv 
Pe yp we anve lene felt rs necessity 
of some e monthly magazine 
to ouppeet, wits and candour, 


decision 
the sentiments of con nal dissen- 
- We have, Nnsielinet ebeseveh ont 


we highly approve. 
And while we feel unabated regard for 
the Evangelical Magazine, as a work 
of extensive* usefulness, and 
its circulation will not be ‘diminished 
by & ~~ ‘yet “4 — it 
our duty, in conjunction wi ex- 
pa PaO of the first, to recommend 


the latter to our congregations, as a 
work calculated to promote, u the 
blessing of God, scriptural views of di- 


vine truth, and of msg order aa 
unite. more .closel reat body C1) 
ind dissenters.” ved, that. 
transmit 
editors. 


? t 


quested to 
foregoing reselutions {0 the 
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Bible Mission to the Levant. - 

Tae Rev. Christopher Burckhardt, from 
Geneva, is sent'on a Bible mission to the 
Levant, at the expense of Mr. H.. Drum- 
mond. - He is to visit Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Asia Minor, and Greece; and'wherever 
he goes, he is to aim at forming Bible 
wocleuck” 


Society for the Promotion of Christian 
. Knowledge. 
Buus society has recently lost two of its 
missionaries in India, Mr. Pazold, of Ve- 
Ahr ene Pohlé, of Trichinopoly, 
excellent and useful » whose 
loss is dee felt. The Rev. J.P. 
, &@ promising young cler- 
from Halle, is abont to go out te 
under the auspices of this insti- 
tution. 


Sect of Catholic-Dissenters in Italy. 
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[SEPTMESER, 
the females. The priric on which 

schools are paudepenantgm ine 
tated by daily instructions: from the 
master, arid by the generous care of M, 
Bellot, a member of the , 
whe furnishes the monitors: with parti. 


tary eliurch ntusie, and the 
first’ s Of religion, are: the 

instruction persued in this 
— ee 
pal spring in this machine, the greatest 
attention fw paid to thelt selection.” The 
Satan bieoehremet aseenael image 
b into the whole system of manage. 
ment — - urges the formation of 
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York — July 31, 1818... 
fhe Trustees of Lendal versus the 
piiPoer eee neParh o St. Martin, 

ip Street, York. 
Pay ch ae vor he 
chairman, 
wanders, Wilson, Heron, Dale, 


ate an 
Ws, peg part of 
wi Dond Duty 0 vat in Va have 
e con 
ie enpenses the Baretta 
pian 


the rate. 
Mach was said a few one ago, and 


lace, and by no pe re than 
aboy 
sia the pens abore coach 


ecg 


and a thousand other im- 

inquiries, to have their places 

‘of worship compere to warehouses, 
rated 


theatres, &c. as places built 
for trade, Satebed and profit, an 
an appeal be pee costs 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Tris now ascertained, that, after fee 
Blackheath Auxiliary Bible Society has 
been instituted more than five years, 
there remain, in two populous pry 
in the centre of its cperatiant, # nm 
two thousand persons, who do not 

among them a single copy of the Holy 


— district only of the Cambridge 
ux thirty-six 
reat packer gra 


Pits SO 7 


‘Funeral of Mrs. Hill, of Fore Street. 
Tuts excellent woman was known 
ee ae eee 
om 

} of penevelent institutions, parti- 


cularly those of a missionary mature, 
‘Her manners 


a af n’s | 
t, rocession was re 
"by, the ego students of te 
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ie rh + Si ea dot svar 
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